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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HATEVER the actual outcome of the 
W meeting of the League Council at Geneva, 
serious harm has been done to the inter- 
national position by the plots and blunders of the 
past few weeks. We write before the statement by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to the House of Commons 
has been made, and it and the subsequent debate 
may throw new light on the position, but at the 
moment it seems likely that we are to be saved 
from the worst consequences of the blunder, and 
that Germany alone will be admitted to the League 
Council next week. Though the worst is thus 
likely to be quod, the national aspirations raised 
by these.weeks of diplomatic manceuvring will 
have to be met in some way. In a leading article 
we outline the manner in which we believe the 
League should attempt to solve the problem. 


SIR AUSTEN’S ATTITUDE 


If we escape, the credit will not be due to Sir 
Austen, however hard he may work now to effect an 


easing of the difficulty he has done so much to 


create. His attitude throughout has frankly dis- 
mayed us. He may have committed himself in 
advance to other Powers, but why did he persist 
in his attitude when he found the opinion of Parlia- 
ment and the whole country solid against him? 
There has not been since the war any matter of 
foreign policy on which public opinion has 
expressed itself so unanimously and spontaneously. 
If the Foreign Secretary felt that his undertakings 
to other countries compelled him to flout the wishes 
of his own countrymen he should surely have made 
way for someone else. If, on the other hand, he 
had given no undertakings, his attitude only 
becomes more incomprehensible. It is depressing 
to watch the crowned hero of Locarno so busily 
undoing his good handiwork. 


TRAGIC IRONY 


The irony of the situation is heightened by the 
suggestion, made during the week, that an 


attempt was to be made by Sir Austen to find a 
way of escape from the impasse by ‘‘ Locarno 
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methods’! Why, if the ‘‘ Locarno spirit ’’ had 
been properly and consistently observed, there 
would have been no impasse to escape from. We 
gather that the attempt is unlikely to bear fruit, 
tor the Germans have said they will have none of 
it. The immediate situation will probably be 
saved, but at what a cost of disappointed hopes, 
piqued pride, and international suspicion. 


THE COUNCIL’S AGENDA 


Apart from the all-important question of Ger- 
many’s permanent seat, the Council of the League 
of Nations has, as usual, some thirty items on its 
agenda. Most of these deal merely with routine 
work and are not very exciting, but there are two 
questions about the Saar Basin of considerable 
importance, M. Rault, the French President of 
the Saar Governing Commission, is to go, and will 
probably be replaced by Mr. Stephens, the 
Canadian member. M. Rault has the mind 
of a typical French prefect, a complete lack of tact 
and no knowledge of German. He has served 
France well, but the League hadly, and his 
successor will be warmly welcomed by all the Saar 
inhabitants. The second Saar question will deal 
with the French troops who have been in the 
territory to maintain order ever since the Governing 
Commission was appointed. At long last the local 
gendarmerie is strong enough to permit the with- 
drawal of all French troops. These two decisions 
should prove very consoling to Germany, but not 
if they are discussed before Germany has become 
a member of the Council. 


THE EMPIRE AND OPIUM 


When the so-called First and Second Opium 
Conventions were drawn up in Geneva last year 
the British Empire, and especially India, came in 
for some very strong criticism because more had 
not been done to discourage opium smoking and 
eating in India, and because in some British 
Protectorates nearly half the Government revenue 
came from the opium monopolv. = he Indian 
Government now proposes progressively to reduce 
opium exports to the Far East and opium eating 
in India itself, and furthermore the _ British 
Government has led the way in ratifying the two 
Opium Conventions. These facts should serve to 
prove that we are not so black as some foreigners 
have painted us, and it is to be hoped that thev 
in their turn will hasten to ratify at any rate the 
Second Convention, which is designed to reduce 
the production of drugs to the world's medicinal 
and scientific requirements. There has been too 
much delay already. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S FORECAST 


Apart from the coal subsidy it is Mr. Churchill's 
belief that the year’s workings will show a halance 
of about £1,000,000. This is the surplus he 
budgeted for, and its achievement will be a record 
in intelligent anticipation. With the coal sub- 


sidy, however, there will be a deficit of about 
£17,090,000 or £18,000,000. The Chancellor is 
confident that if his Economy Bill is carried this 
deficit can be taken care of without any fresh taxa- 
tion, always supposing that there is no great 


industria! upheaval. He rightly argues that it js 
foolish and unfair to fix attention on a deficit 
wholly due to abnormal circumstances and tg 
ignore the facts that our ordinary accounts balance 
and that in the past four years we have reduced 
taxation by over 200,000,000. Tempor 
borrowing to meet the expense of the subsidy is a 
justifiable expedient, but we wish we shared 
Mr. Churchill’s confidence that it will be only 
temporary. Otherwise his reasoned and stalwart 
faith in the British prospect is a tonic to be 
grateful for. 


THE FIGHTING FORCES 


The Navy Estimates for the coming finan. 
cial year stand at £58,100,000, a reduction of 
42,400,000. The Army Estimates shows likewise 
a fall of £2,000,000. The Air Estimates disclose 
little change. Altogether we shall be spending on 
the three Services something over £ 116,000,000, 
This represents an actual decrease of about 
44,000,000 and a prospective saving of as much 
again. The departments have heeded the call of 
the Chancellor and have done what they could, 
Economy of a more drastic order can only come, if 
at all, from a new policy and a new set of values, 
What are the proper relative places of the Navy, 
the Army and the Air Force in the scheme of 
national defence? Is it either rational or neces. 
sary that we should be spending over three times 
as much on the Navy and over twice as much on 
the Army as on the Air Force? Which of the 
three is likely to be the determining arm of the 
future? Is the big Navy or the big Air Force our 
true objective, supremacy on the seas or supremacy 
in the air? 


THE AIR ARM 


Roughly speaking we answer these questions at 
present by spending £53 on the Navy, £3 on the 
Army and £1} on the Air Force. But no one 
imagines that that proportion is likely to be 
permanent, and very few are completely satisfied 
with it even to-day. It is an uneasy sense that 
tradition still has an excessive influence on our 
defence policy that accounts in pact for the revived 
interest in a single Ministry for all three Services. 
The Government is against it, but the feeling in 
the House is keener and more intelligent than we 
can recall it, and the day’s debate which Mr. 
Baldwin has promised ought to be of real value. 
Three separate and co-equal departments for the 
prosecution of one broad national policy need, on 
the face of it, a good deal of justification from the 
standpoints of both economy and efficiency. The 
aeroplane, in fact, has affected the thinking and 
the administrative problem of preparedness almost 
as much as it has revolutionized the actual 
operations of war. 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


Forecasts of the scheme for the reform of the 
House of Lords prepared by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee over which Lord Cave presided contain 
nothing very surprising. That the House should 
be much reduced in size has long been recognized 
in almost all quarters. That there should be @ 
nucleus of hereditary and ex officio peers is also 
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common ground among people who understand 
the danger of having two wholly elected Cham- 
pers. Much turns on the question how the elected 
element should be introduced. So long as elec- 
ion is by either the peers as a whole or by various 
categories of them, no principle is violated. There 
must, however, be serious objection to any attempt 
io create electorates inclusive of others than peers. 
There cannot be two Houses entitled to claim that 
they represent the temporary will of the people. 
Qn the other hand, there should be a Second 
Chamber entitled to claim that it represents the 
ynderlying and permanent temper of the people— 
the norm from which there may quite rightly be 
departures, but towards which there must be return 
after every departure. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Both the majority and the minority reports of 
the Royal Commission on Health Insurance go 
beyond what is feasible now or in the near future, 
but both contain valuable suggestions. There is 
unanimity, among many differences, on the pro- 

1 to abolish the insurance committees and to 
transfer their duties to committees of local authori- 
ties, and this presumably will be acted upon, 
despite protests that the humane consideration said 
to be shown by the insurance committees will thus 
be lost. It may be doubted, however, whether it 
will be found desirable to act on the minority 
representation that the approved societies should 
no longer be agents for the distribution of cash 
benefits; and as for the majority recommendation 
that the surpluses of the approved societies should 
be partly pooled, that is sure to excite opposition. 
In the main, the Commission is able to report well 
of the existing system, and its members are not 
insensible to the truth that this country is spend- 
ing prodigiously more than any other, per head 
of population, on social relief in all its various 
forms. The pity is that the Commission was 
obliged to consider only one of those forms, for an 
entirely satisfactory system can result only from a 
review of social relief as a whole. 


THE ENGINEERING DISPUTE 

There are aspects of the trouble in the engineer- 
ing trade which are disquieting apart from the 
possibility that the dispute may broaden into a 
national lock-out. For instance, the negotiations 
fora new and comprehensive compact have been 
going on for over two years and are still incon- 
clusive. The bad times and the general uncer- 
tainty are no doubt in the main responsible for 
this, but delay on such a scale calls seriously into 
question the mechanism for adjusting industrial 
disputes and must greatly unsettle the men. That 
they have broken the existing agreement by down- 
ing tools at a famous London works is the fact. 
That the Unions are unable to force or persuade 
them to return and that the employers are tech- 
ically right in threatening a national lock-out if 
the strike is not called off, is also the case. 
Officials disowned, covenants repudiated, an 


regular strike indirectly supported by the Unions 
that dare not recognize it officially, and the masters 
father overbearingly insistent on the letter of the 
bond—these are not comforting signs of co-opera- 
ion or goodwill. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET 


With so many unsatisfactory features in the 
Indian political situation, the excellence of India’s 
financial situation is comforting. It has never 
under British rule been really bad in the sense that 
the term is now used in Europe, for, broadly 
Indian indebtedness has been for productive pur. 
poses; but after the war there were several lean 
years, and the Inchcape Committee had to use 
the axe with severity. Now, with Sir Basil 
Blackett’s fourth Budget, it is very clear that India 
has fuliy recovered her temporarily damaged 
credit. After substantial relief to the Provincial 
contributions, there is a surplus of very nearly a 
million sterling, and at the end of the current year 
there is expected to be a surplus more than twice 
as large. Some of the useful but not strictly 
necessary expenditure checked by the Inchcape 
Committee can now be restored. But there 
remains a great task for Sir Basil Blackett or his 
successor, the reform of taxation to make it less 
dependent on customs revenue. The important 
sources of revenue are not numerous, and few of 
them are likely to prove capable of a steadily 
increasing yield. 


FRANCE AND TURKEY 


During the debate in the French Chamber on 
the ratification of the Locarno Treaty, M. Paul 
Boncour and others emphasized the importance of 
obtaining more definite guarantees from the British 
Government, since those contained in Article 16 
of the League Covenant were too vague. This 
Article leaves it to the States themselves to decide 
what military help they will give to any other 
member of the League which may be attacked, 
whereas the French would wish the British to 
specify this help in advance. Now, however, 
M. de Jouvenel has visited Angora to draw up a 
treaty with Turkey on behalf of Syria, and one 
clause of this treaty provides that each party will 
remain neutral should the other party go to war. 
The Covenant of the League abolished neutrality 
for its members, and we are surprised to see 
France, always so anxious to “‘ tighten up ’’ the 
sanctions provisions in Europe, busy holishing 
them altogether in the Near East. The Council 
cannot, of course, approve of the treaty in its 
present form. 


AN ANCIENT MONOPOLY 


There is now so little exclusiveness about any- 
thing that it was refreshing to hear in a recent case 
that the slightly obscure but decidedly interesting 
sin of champerty could be committed only by a 
solicitor. Unfortunately, it was argued by counsel 
on the other side that champerty could be com- 
mitted by almost anybody. This vulgarization of 
crime is altogether deplorable. The self-respect of 
every profession requires that it should have an 
offence wholly peculiar to itself. If champerty 
can indeed be indulged in by anyone who so 
chooses, if a man can become a champertist as 
M. Jourdain became a producer of prose, without 
even knowing it, what is the point of laboriously 
qualifying as a solicitor? This dignified old vice 
—sin, crime, offence, vice, but one must be 
cautious when one has never champerted—should 
be protected against rude encroachment by lay folk 
and the general democratic movement. 
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THE WAY OUT 


** Should France and England insist on creating 
new Council seats they are perfectly free to do so. 
But they will have to give up the idea of counting 
Germany among the members of the League.” 


HE few words quoted above are taken from 

Herr Stresemann’s organ, the Tdagliche 

Rundschau, and they amount to a definite 
statement of fact. There is no bluff about them, 
and even in France responsible people are begin- 
ning to realize that no German Government could 
enter the League as a permanent member if 
Poland, or even Spain, were to be granted a similar 
privilege at the same time. On the other hand, 
unless Poiand is awarded a temporary seat next 
week—although there is no earthly reason for such 
an award—Count Skrzynski, who is the most 
reasonable Prime Minister his country has yet pro- 
duced, will be overthrown. In Spain General 
Primo de Rivera chooses to consider that the 
reluctance of so many countries to treat Spain as 
the equal of Germany is a personal insult to the 
Directory. In France nearly the whole Press 
indulges in the vilest insinuations against ‘‘ pro- 
German ”’ British public opinion, while M. 
Briand, in his turn, attacks the British Press 
for criticizing French policy. In Italy Signor 
Mussolini is so anxious to replace the policy of 
international co-operation, which is the basis of the 
League, by the old policy of the balance of power, 
that he has persuaded his former enemy, Jugo- 
slavia, to side with him and his Latin bloc against 
Germany. China, Persia, Belgium, Brazil, Chile 
and the Argentine would all like permanent seats 
on the Council, and will be jealous of any country 
which may succeed where they fail. Lastly, we 
have the lamentable spectacle of a British Foreign 
Secretary, who is responsible for so much of this 
muddle, still trying to defend the thesis of a 
few continental intriguers against the unanimous 
opinion of his compatriots. 


What instructions the Cabinet has given the 
Foreign Secretary we do not know. But we do 
know what instructions it ought to have given him. 
There are now so many claims for permanent seats 
that no demands except, of course, that of Ger- 
many, should be considered this month. As soon 
as Germany has taken her seat a Sub-Committee 
of the Council should be appointed to discuss 
whether more permanent seats should be allotted 
and, if so, what States should be chosen. This 
Sub-Committee could report in September, and the 
League Assembly would then be able to examine 
the whole question of permanent and non- 
permanent members of the Council. This is the 
only decent way out of the difficulty and, if Spain 
and Poland have the good sense not to press their 
claims at the moment, they will probably have no 
reason to regret it in September. It is strongly 
urged that Poland should be given a temporary 
seat on the Council from March until September, 
but we hope that Sir Austen Chamberlain will 
oppose this entirely unnecessary change in the 
League’s ordinary routine. Furthermore, whereas 


permanent members are appointed by a unanimous 
Council vote, with the approval of the Assembly, 
temporary members are elected by the Assembly 
alone, and we do not imagine the Assembly, 


jealous as it is of its prerogatives, would 
the dictation of the Council to please the Poles, 
The problem of the reform of the Council i 
difficult, but not insoluble. There are certajy 
countries which, for the time being at any 
play so important a réle in international politic 
that, although they dre not Great Powers, 
should be represented on the Council for a gop. 
siderable number of years. In 1922 the Assembly 
passed a resolution providing that temporary mem. 
bers should be elected for three years, that typ 
should retire every year, and that retiring member 
should not be eligible for re-election for a periog 
of three years. Owing chiefly to the attitude gf 
Spain, no action has yet been taken to carry oy 
this resolution, and it is quite natural tha 
Poland, by far the biggest State bordering on 
Russia, should fear this possibility of being 
excluded from the Council at the very momen 
when most issues of interest to her were involved, 
Therefore, the Assembly might have the right to 
retain in office beyond the period of three years 
such States as happened to be playing an unusuaily 
important international rdle. In this way, Poland, 
if she showed herself more useful as a tempo 
member of the Council than she has done as an 
ordinary member of the League, might retain her 
Council seat—when she gets it—just as long as 
her political position happened to be one of great 
importance, as it is at present. But this isa 
matter for the Assembly, and not for a few 
intriguing members of the Council. 


Steps might also be taken to establish a system 
of rotation for the non-permanent seats. The 
League opposes the balance of power, but it does 
not oppose natural groups of Powers, and it is 
by using these groups that salvation may be 
found. If the number of non-permanent seats 
were increased to seven in September, they might 
be occupied in rotation by representatives of the 
principal groups. Spain, Portugal and the South 
American nations form a group of twenty-one 
members, and should receive—as, indeed, they do 
at present—three temporary seats; another seat 
should go to the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Switzerland and Belgium; another one again to 
the Asiatic nations, who have already a permanent 
member in Japan; and the last two seats might be 
reserved for Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, 
the Austrian Succession States and the Balkans. 
This arrangement would give roughly one seat on 
the Council to every group of seven nations in the 
League, which is the proportion in which the 
British Empire, with seven votes in the Assembly 
and one in the Council, is already represented. In 
this way rivalry would be eliminated and effec 
would be given to the oft-repeated desire of the 
Assembly that the election of non-permanent met 
bers should be made ‘‘ with due consideration for 
the main geographical divisions of the world, the 
great ethnical groups, the different religious tradi 
tions, the various types of civilization and the chief 
sources of wealth.” 

Were it not for the fact that the uncertain 
attitude of the British Government has so excit 
national pride and has so encouraged internationél 
intrigue, modifications of the Council on somé 
such lines as those outlined above could be dit 
cussed as soon as Germany had become ! 
permanent member of the Council next week. As 
it is, however, we must hope that Sir Auster 
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Chamberlain has received definite instructions 
fom the Cabinet to urge the appointment of a 
Sub-Committee or the postponement of the whole 

estion until September. We fear that nothing 
st all now remains of the ‘‘ Locarno spirit,” but 
he main achievement of Locarno was Germany's 

plication to join the League. She has been 

rilously near withdrawing this application, and 
she only becomes a member of the League in the 
worst possible circumstances. On _ previous 
gcasions Sir Austen Chamberlain’s desire to please 
France at any price has had unfortunate results. 
Ifhe is to remain in office he has before him the 
depressing task of beginning his work as a peace- 
maker all over again and on a new basis. Peace 
based upon the idea of an alliance with France is 
ahouse built upon sand, and the only foundation 
for European peace is the League of Nations. 
Even that foundation will be useless until Great 
Britain lets it be known once and for all that she 
will show the same resolution as Sweden in work- 
ing against these efforts to perpetuate the rivalries 
which led to the war and which Locarno was 
supposed to have destroyed. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


EMBERS of Parliament may be divided into 
M two classes, those who speak and those who 

are silent. Fortunately for the former class 
the latter is by far the larger. Were everybody as 
eager to intervene in debate as are Commander Ken- 
worthy, Mr. Kirkwood or Mr. Williams of Reading, 
the aspiring orator would have a poor chance, and the 
gentlemen mentioned would be the chief sufferers. To 
them and to all those who have a partiality for the 
music of their own voices it is a continual source of 
amazement why those for whom public speaking has 
no charms should deliberately adopt a career in which 
it necessarily plays so large a part. 


* 
* * 


But here, as in all other walks of life, the unam- 
bitious have their reward. If they are deprived of 
many thrills of excitement they are spared also many 
long evenings of anxiety and nights of despair. They 
know not the bitterness of the undelivered speech and 
the long drawn-out agony which attends its non- 
delivery. The speech that has been so carefully pre- 
pared and so brilliantly rehearsed and must necessarily 
produce so profound an effect that the author of it 
feels as he crosses Palace Yard coming down to 
the House a new sensation of his own importance, a 
foretaste of the fame to come. As he listens to the 
tarly stages of the debate new points occur to him, 
crushing rejoinders to the arguments of his opponents 
crowd into his mind. At last the moment comes when 
he believes that the Speaker’s eye has fallen upon him, 
but it is not his name than.emerges from the Speaker’s 
lips. Instead, by some astonishing chance it is the 
member of his own party for whom he has the most 
profound contempt, and he has to support the torture 
of hearing some of his own excellent arguments set 
forward with the minimum of eloquence and the 
maximum of tautology. A musician compelled to 
assist at the massacre of his own melodies might 
appreciate the pain that the silent orator endures, 
The debate drags on. He dare not leave the Chamber 
kst he should miss his opportunity. He grows hungry 
and thirsty, but will not risk going further than the 
little bar in the lobby where refreshments are pro- 
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vided which compare unfavourably with those of a 
country railway station. Presently he begins to grow 
desperate, but hope flickers on until the fatal moment 
when he beholds from the front bench beneath him 
the Minister arise who is to wind up the debate. The 
undelivered speech is carried home, and through the 
long watches of the night it is poured forth in ever 
improving quality to an imaginary audience, who 
receive it at last with the enthusiasm it deserves. 
* 
* 


There must have been many such speeches of which 
Parliament was deprived last week during the debate 
on the air estimates. The air, whatever attractions 
it may possess for aeronauts, proves absolutely irresis- 
tible to politicians. The Navy and the Army have 
each their adherents, and when either subject is before 
the House there are certain gallant Members whose 
right to be heard is by custom acknowledged, but 
when the Air Service is in question soldiers and sailors 
jostle one another together with a host of civilians in 
the eager competition to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
The fact appears to be that everyone who has ever 
been up in an aeroplane feels that he has a prescriptive 
right to speak on this occasion. 

It was made clear from the outset that the Govern- 
ment would not envisage the possibility of 
reabsorbing the Air Ministry into the two senior 
branches of the service. This indeed is not a policy 
which finds many supporters, but the proposal which 
the House does desire to debate and which would find 
followers in all quarters, is for the creation of a single 
Ministry of Defence, which should co-ordinate the 
policy and expenditure of its three subordinate 
branches. On the face of it there is much to be said 
in favour of such a reform, and the question would 
appear to be whether the technical difficulties in the 
way of its accomplishment are greater than the good 
that it would produce. 

* 


In the debate on Monday on the subject of export 
credits there was a noticeable development in the atti- 
tude of Conservative members towards the suggestion 
of extending the export credits scheme to Russia. The 
idea appears to be gaining ground that if there is any 
profit to be made out of that country we ought to make 
it irrespective of any political system that exists there. 
Mr. Samuel shut the door with rather a brutal slam 
upon these budding anticipations of gain. 

First Citizen 


CONSERVATISM TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


IV 
By Captain M. H. MacmiLian, M.P. 


IFTY years ago Disraeli described the functions 
Fe a Conservative Party as threefold. Its first 

two duties were the defence of the Empire and 
the maintenance of our institutions; the third was the 
progressive amelioration of the conditions of the 
people. These are still the three primary duties of 
Conservatism. The first two of these responsibilities 
are to-day of importance to us not only in themselves 
and for their own sake but because we believe them 
to be essential to the accomplishment of our aspirations 
in respect of the third. 

Conservatism is based on two main and fundamental 
beliefs. It uses two main criteria for its continual re- 
alignment and restatement of policy. It believes 
primarily in common sense. It faces facts and fights 
shy of theories. Secondly, it believes that all political 
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action must be based upon and related to the traditional 
and inherent characteristics, mental and moral, of the 
British people. Hence the renewed importance in Con- 
servative policy at the present day of the Imperial idea 
is not based on those dreams of national aggrandize- 
ment which cast so potent a spell over the German 
imagination in the years immediately before the war. 
Nor has it any connexion, as many Liberals and 
Socialists suppose, with what was once called Jin- 
goism. It is based on a simple and sensible recogni- 
tion of two facts. First, it regards the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as the greatest power for peace 
at present existing in the world and as an essential 
support to the League of Nations. Secondly, it ac- 
cepts the truth that only by the development of migra- 
tion within the Empire and by the growth of potential 
markets, white and black, in the Dominions and Crown 
Colonies can the population of these islands have any 
chance of advancing or even maintaining its present 
standard of living. Similarly it is by an understanding 
of the characteristically British attitude of mind that 
we believe the best hope of achieving a gradual im- 
provement of conditions to consist not in destroying 
but in maintaining and developing the institutions and 
the civilization which our fathers built up. 

The danger of Conservatism is that it tends, especi- 
ally in its weaker and reactionary moods, to rest con- 
tent with the arduous work of accomplishing what Dis- 
raeli described as the first two of its three duties. When 
it is well led, as it is now; when it is a party of youth, 
as it is now; when it is a party democratically con- 
trolled and constituted, as it is now, there ought to be 
no difficulty in securing that the Conservative Party 
should preserve that political paradox which is in our 
true tradition, and sometimes inspires in our oppo- 
nents a mixture of surprise and alarm: namely, the 
combination of Conservative principles with advanced 
practice, both in administration and in legislation. 

But of course the danger of reaction is always pre- 
sent. It may come from various sources. It may 
come most easily by the introduction into the essenti- 
ally opportunist Conservative creed of the rigid political 
theory which is really the basis of Liberalism and of 
Socialism. | When the Labour Party is continuously 
preaching the national control of all forms of indus- 
trial enterprise it is not unnatural for us to be tempted 
to oppose to it the idea of unrestricted private enter- 
prise as the only possible alternative. We should 
assuredly admit that, although believing in the main 
in private undertakings, certain forms of enterprise are 
perhaps suitable to national or municipal monopolistic 
control. We must not oppose the Socialist by the In- 
dividualist dogma. We must keep to our true Con- 
servative criteria—common sense and the traditional 
British character. And trusting to these we shall adapt 
our policy, by experiment and growth, to the needs 
of a particular set of circumstances and not to the pro- 
crustean bed of a particular set of theories. There are 
other dangers. Vested interests are a source of danger 
to all parties. They are strong in the Liberal Party ; 
the Labour Party largely consists of them; and no 
better illustration of this can be found than the extra- 
ordinary figure cut by the Opposition in the recent 
debate on the steel houses. In the Conservative Party 
they are more apparent than real. Every great leader 
of the party who has been firm with the vested inter- 
ests has won the day. That Mr. Baldwin is not likely 
to be deflected from his course by pressure of this kind, 
his conduct of affairs has already shown. 

_ Another danger is a certain apathy that from time to 
time attacks every party. This apathy is based on a 
form of cynicism that is really unconvinced of the 
value of the system which Conservatism has under- 
taken to preserve, develop, and improve. The hesi- 
tancy of the party upon the question of the much- 
needed reform of our present factory legislation, and 
the undoubtedly reactionary views held by some of our 


party in matters affecting education, are symptoms ¢ 
this recurrent whiggism that creeps into all organiz,. 
tions. There is no party in the State that should ca 
more for factory legislation than ours, for we inventej 
it and fought for it against the cold and calculate 
cruelties of Cobdenism. There is no party in the State 
that ought to care more for education than ours; fo, 
we have everything to gain from it and on its soung 
and rapid development the preservation of all we moy 
cherish ultimately depends. At the present time, hoy. 
ever, these possible dangers to the party are obscura 
by the graver issue before it. That issue is what ma 
roughly be called the industrial crisis. How will Cop. 
servatism face it and deal with it? 

In the first place a Conservative Party has certaip 
great advantages. It is a national party, not a se. 
tional party, like the Socialist Party. Its force is of 
itself unifying, because it consists of and is controlisd 
by ordinary men and women of every sort and of ai 
classes of society. In the industrial constituencies the 
local Conservative Associations consist very largely of 
Trade Unionists. In the counties, landlord, tenant 
and labourer are equally interested. The Conservative 
Party is essentially a party based on the solidarity of 
the people as a whole. It has a second advantage, It 
is led at the present time by a man of a genius particu. 
larly suited to the necessary preliminary work of creat. 
ing and maintaining an atmosphere of peace. Mr, 
Baldwin holds the position which he holds to-day be. 
cause he has unconsciously based himself on our two 
Conservative supports—common sense and the British 
political instinct. He appeals to the great mass of the 
people in a way that is particularly creditable both to 
him and to them. But atmosphere, though essential, 
is not in itself enough. How is Conservative policy 
going to stand the test? 

If Conservatism is to prove equal to the exceptional 
responsibility placed upon it at the present time, we 
must realize the full import of the problem awaiting 
solution. Just as the main problem of the nineteenth 
century was the problem of political power, solved fin- 
ally by our fathers by the traditional method of gradual 
and steady development, so the main problem of the 
twentieth century is the problem of economic power. 
The duty of Conservatism is to assume its peaceful 
and harmonious solution. It is becoming pretty clear 
that just as in legislation affecting the social services, 
the main struggle is between the principle of pauperism 
and the principle of contributory insurance, so in indus- 
trial affairs the main struggle is resolving itself into 
one between a Socialist State and a property-owning 
democracy. To the Syndicalist or the Socialist or the 
Communist, we have got to oppose the individual 
small-holder, the owner occupier and the thrifty artisan 
holder of industrial shares. We must find in co-part- 
nership, and in the spread of industrial ownership, the 
solution adapted for each individual problem. Some 
forms of enterprise will be suitable for the development 
of co-partnership on the plan of existing schemes; 
other forms will be best served by the policy of a share 
in management, and the general development of fac- 
tory welfare. In others the collective ownership of 4 
share of the enterprise by the workers may prove suc 
cessful. Similarly, according to the character of the 
soil and the methods of the agriculture the small-holder 
and the large tenant farmer must co-exist. We must 
not fall into the mistake, equally inherent in Socialist 
and Individualist theory, of trying to apply a rigid 
formula to the great variety of problems awaiting 
solution. But in the main the conception of the pro- 
perty-owning democracy is the only alternative t 
Socialism. It is the duty of the Conservative Party f0 
spread and inculcate it in every department of its 
policy. It is a task which should be particularly com 
genial to us, because it is really to defeat the ideals 
of Lenin and Marx by the traditional and national a> 
pirations of ‘* John Bull.” 
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THE AMATEUR DIPLOMAT 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


ample in modern history of the amateur diplomat. 

Not only did he never work in a foreign office 

or go through the mill of diplomatic service, but 
he never held office of any kind. Even in his own 
State of Texas, where he exercised vast influence on 
local politics, he was never member for anything, 
never even a party official, though all the party affairs 
of the State were settled in conference in his parlour. 
Wise readers of this book* will not begin in the 
middle where great names constellate like stars in the 
Milky Way, but at the beginning. They will there 
read that he was not a colonel, that he never did any 
serious work at school, that he never made any sys- 
tematic study of either science, languages or history, 
that he lived on a big cotton estate in Texas, and 
never did anything but be a student of politics, 
Wilson, touring through Texas before he was presi- 
dent, met him and instantly they liked each other. 
He became the close personal friend of the President, 
supplying him with advice and ideas, understanding 
the party machine, but above it; refusing office, but 
profuse of advice and good counsel. He was the one 
man in the democratic party who understood the 
President’s mental idiom, and could make _ himself 
completely comprehensible to his fastidiousness with- 
out becoming ridiculous or contemptible. American 
domestic politics are parochial, and one can well 
understand how profoundly grateful Wilson was to 
meet a man who could infuse them with ideas and at 
the same time keep in touch with good practical sense. 
But House is not content with home politics. He 
first met Wilson at the end of 1911, a year before his 
election to the presidency. In two and a half years 
he is interviewing the Kaiser on a project that is to 
prevent the Great War. And for the next two years 
(this collection of papers ends in 1916), and long after 
that he is playing the same dominant part in the 
politics of the world as he did in the parochialities of 
Texas. He is the inspired and inspiring amateur in 
politics. If you take House at his own valuation, 
then all the apparatus of diplomacy, all the pretence 
that it is a special art and technique only to be 
learned in the school of experience, is sheer buncombe. 
House should not be taken quite at his own valua- 
tion. His first incursion into European politics was 
in June, 1914, to submit a scheme of his to the Kaiser 
for keeping the peace. His ideas were so vague and 
so variable that it is a little difficult to discover what 
they really were, except that England, Germany and 
the United States were somehow to draw closer 
together, give up playing at soldiers and sailors, and 
unite in developing the neglected estates of the world. 
It was as though distinguished counsel should propose 
to settle a complicated legal dispute by the suggestion 
that everyone concerned should be good and become 
churchwardens together, Yet House’s gifts, masked 
enthusiasm and transparent sincerity, not only per- 
suaded important people that his scheme meant some- 
thing but persuaded himself too. He thought that 
he had made an impression on the Kaiser. ‘‘ If only 
the British had been less deliberate in their considera- 
tion of House’s proposals, an understanding might 
have been reached before the murder of the Arch- 
duke,” writes Professor Seymour, the editor of these 
Intimate Papers. The truth, of course, is that in so 
far as House’s scheme meant anything at all it had 
been debated over and over again by dozens of people 
before him. Lord Haldane said it all much better 
years before at Potsdam; the only difference was that 
House was an American, and said vaguely and un- 
certainly what others said positively and concretely. 


(Cameins HOUSE is the most remarkable ex- 


**‘ The Intimate Papers of Colonel House.’ Arranged as a 
Narrative by Charles Seymour. 


Benn. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


Spring-Rice, the British Ambassadcr at Washington, 
told House when he got back to America that he had 
so nearly made a general war impossible that the 
war party in Berlin had taken alarm and realized that 
it was now or never. With respect, Spring-Rice 
(whom House thought little of) was (as they say) 
‘* pulling his leg.” 

Yet it would be unfair to House to laugh at his 
amateurishness and vanity in thinking that moral 
earnestness reinforced by a bright idea coneeived in 
the middle of the night could solve all the troubles 
of old Europe without recognizing that he had genius, 
constructiveness, and always a certain size in his ideas. 
Except that as the friend of the President of the 
United States he naturally cast a gigantic shadow 
when he appeared in Europe he had no natural advan- 
tage. Yet he had undoubtedly the gift for doing the 
right thing, saying the right thing, and impressing 
those whom he met with a great idea of his originality 
and simplicity. What is more, he often did manage 
to see a little further round a brick wall than most 
people. His knowledge was very much on the surface, 
and he was easily taken in, notably by Bernstorff, the 
German Ambassador at Washington, who with 
singular skill presented to him a Germany of his own 
ideals not of reality. 

Like many good men House wholly miscalculated 
the relative strength of the forces shaping Germany's 
policy. Yet he had his intuitions. He was right in 
wanting America to begin arming after the war 
started, and Wilson was wreng in delaying; his 
instinct that Germany could not really win the war 
after the battle of the Marne, though he was not 
constant to it, was sound; and he sometimes had an 
uncanny power of reading a military situation, as 
when he prophesied in 1916 that Germany’s next 
offensive would be against Verdun. On the other 
hand, his sense of proportion was often badly at 
fault, and although he fancied himself as a diviner of 
the popular mind his judgment was very fallible, as 
was shown by the completeness with which he lost 
touch with home opinions at the Versailles Conference. 

House, in fact, misunderstood himself too. He 
had the journalist’s g ft of picking up the relevant and 
accessory facts, but no real knowledge; he was a 
quick judge of character, a deft puller of strings, and 
something of a showman ; but at heart he was an ideal- 
ist. He early conceived an ambition for the United 
States as guardian of peace and arbiter of European 
destinies. The realist that he liked to think himself 
he definitely was not. His ambition for his country 
made it necessary for him to differentiate its policy 
from that of England. Herein he differed from Page, 
who was, if possible, more English than the English 
during the war; indeed the two were temperamentally 
and on practical issues frequently at variance. Page 
disliked the American despatches on our blockade 
policy as intensely as Spring-Rice; he wrung his 
hands over House’s efforts for peace in 1916. House 
did not like the phrasing of the contraband despatches, 
but he had no faith in the British Navy as an instru- 
ment of liberty, and regarded ‘‘ navalism ” (perhaps 
under Bernstorff’s influence, which was very strong 
over him) as only a manifestation of another element 
of militarism. It is, however, just to add that he 
revised one of the blockade despatches in conference 
with the British Ambassador, and took out certain 
expressions which, in the Ambassador’s opinion, might 
have led to war. That, however, did not prevent 
Spring-Rice from complaining bitterly to House that 
when the laws of God and man were violated there 
came no protest from America, but that when her oil 
and copper shipments were interfered with, a most 
vigorous protest—an outburst which led to a serious 
quarrel between the two. 

House’s attempts to find a basis for peace which 
took him on his mission to Europe in 1916, take a 
great part of the space in the second volume, and 
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provide some deeply interesting matter—interesting, 
perhaps, more for the light that is thrown on per- 
sonalities than for any intrinsic merits in House’s 
proposals. His idea was that if an indemnity were 
given to Belgium peace might be made on the basis 
of disarmament on land and the Freedom of the Seas. 
He advised the President strongly against a breach 
with Germany over the Lusitania, because to do so 
would be to defeat House’s own idea of the right réle 
for America. That was for America to summon a 
conference to stop the war on the understanding that 
if the Allies accepted and Germany refused, America 
would “ probably ” enter the war against Germany. 
His peace efforts never had the slightest encourage- 
ment in Germany; but, unless House deceived him- 
self, Grey and others were decidedly sympathetic in 
England. Probably he did deceive himself. What 
Englishmen wanted was that America should come 
into the war on the submarine issue; otherwise there 
was a danger, as Lloyd George clearly saw, of 
America in effect dictating a peace. But naturally 
they did not want to close the door against any form 
of intervention by America. It might in certain even- 
tualities be useful; and they were therefore content to 
postpone the summoning of the Peace Conference 
until a later date until they had seen how things were 
going. They were, in fact, much cleverer than House, 
and though it is an interesting speculation what 
our situation would have been if the war could have 
been brought to an end in 1916, all that House, in 
fact, achieved by these negotiations was to delay the 
American advent into the war, Page, for all his 
enthusiasm and lack of finesse, saw much more clearly. 

House was a pure patriot with boundless ambition 
for America, sincere humanity, and remarkable inten- 
tions. But the general impression left by the book is 
that his influence on European affairs has been vastly 
overrated and that his diplomacy on balance did more 
harm than good. 


YOUTH IN DISGUISE 


By J. B. PRigstLey 


T HE ending of Tchehov’s masterpiece, ‘ The 
Cherry Orchard,’ seems to me, as apparently 
it does to many people, rather a mistake. 
The play should really end when you are left 
with the empty stage after all the people have 
driven away, and you watch shutter after shutter 
being closed from the outside, so that you feel you 
are actually inside the vacant darkening house, 
and hear the thud of the axe in the cherry orchard. 
There is no more to be said and done, and the final 
introduction of old Firs, who has been left behind, 
forgotten, is an unnecessary stroke. But there is 
one line spoken then so poignant, so strangely 
significant, that for its sake alone you are perhaps 
ready to forgive the author his blunder and the 
character, that poor old crazed ghost of humanity, 
its intrusion. ‘* Life,’’ says the old man as he 
totters through the vacant shuttered rooms, ‘‘ Life 
has slipped by as though I hadn’t lived.’’ Is 
there such a moment waiting for all of us, not when 
we realize that we are on the point of death, that 
the last page has been turned and the unseen hand 
is curving to write Finis, but simply when there 
comes crashing down upon us the knowledge that 
we are old, that life has slipped by? Is there 
such a moment lying in wait for us, inevitably 
springing out at last, next year, ten years hence, 
or whenever it may be? The question is neither 
Socratic nor merely rhetorical: I really wish to 
know; for as yet no such conviction has forced 
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itself upon me. That may be because I am stil 
comparatively young, yet I do not feel to be draw. 
ing any nearer to such thoughts the older | 
become, for as the years pass there seems more 
and more of life stirring about me. Nothing, | 
feel, has slipped by so far. I take hold of the new 
while still refusing to loosen my grasp upon 
the old. 

So far as my own experience goes—and I stand 
here willing to be corrected by those of an ampler 
experience—we never really feel old, not even 
when we say we do. The company of the very 
young, who happen to be callow, unduly 
optimistic, cocksure, and so forth, may irritate us 
into declaring that we feel a thousand years old, 
but always in such instances, it will, I think, be 
discovered that what we really feel is a tempora 
advantage or disadvantage. We feel that we know 
more, have seen more, have passed through cer. 
tain stages that are still enchanting the more 
youthful persons in our company. Or we feel a 
temporary and accidental physical disadvantage, 
being shorter in the wind, less elastic, heavier and 
slower, but nevertheless are convinced that this is 
merely because we have not had much time to 
devote to exercise of late, and are less interested in 
violent exertion than we used to be. But all our 
former powers are there if we should really want 
to make use of them. I do not say that they 
actually are there, but only that we feel they are 
there. Putting it shortly, then, we can say that 
the situation seems to be this, that we never really 
feel older than other people but only different, to 
our advantage or disadvantage, in some particular; 
whereas we always do feel definitely younger than 
other people. The smallest boy cannot make me 
feel an old man, but even a moderately elderly man 
can make me feel a mere boy. 


Indeed, now that I come to think of it, I never 
really feel grown-up at all. (Perhaps I am not, as 
this ceaseless prattling in the confessional box may 
testify ; but, after all, I look grown-up, am invested 
with all the powers and privileges of an adult male, 
am responsible for some part of the well-being of 
five or six fellow creatures, and, look you, have 
seen some very terrible things in my time.) Per- 
haps this is because childhood, catching our 
imagination when it is fresh and tender, never lets 
goof us. This was brought home to me the other 
night, when I had my friend the Poet staying with 
me. We had sat up very late, being engaged in 
one of those enormous rambling talks in which, as 
Stevenson so finely observed, ‘* you can pass days 
in an enchanted country of the mind,’’ and we 
suddenly found ourselves in the small hours and 
very hungry. So we both stole off to the pantry 
and stealthily plundered it. ‘‘ Don’t you still feel 
guilty,” the Poet whispered through a mouthful of 
meat pie, ‘‘ even when it is your own pantry you 
are raiding?” And, of course, I did. Both of us 
had guilt written all over us. Yet it was my very 
own pantry, to do what I liked with, and there was 
nobody in the house with either the power or the 
inclination to say me nay. (Though even if there 
had been, I would not have been deterred. Only 
the other week-end, staying with some friends ata 
country house—a very hungry kind of place, not 
because my hosts were not bountiful but because 
the local air was sharpening—and finding myself 
still awake very late, I stole down and raided their 
pantry after a long and exciting search for it.) But 
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the old habit of mind, the result of boyhood’s 
marauding, occasional discovery and punishment, 
still persisted under all my new trappings. Nor 
shall I be glad to see it go, if it ever does go. 

So, too, many a time when I am in company, I 
find myself suddenly still in childhood and look 
about me, wondering, amazed. The talk will be 
tremendously adult, of politics and economics and 
legal reform and all manner of grand affairs, and 
suddenly one of the greybeards present will turn 
to me and say: ‘‘ What’s your opinion, Mr. 
Priestley ? ’’ or ‘* Don’t you agree with me, sir? ”’ 
and for a second or so I will be astonished, flattered 
beyond belief, at being so addressed. ‘‘ Great 
Heavens! ’’ I cry to myself, he thinks I’m 
grown-up. I’m taking them in.’’ And then, of 
course, I am particularly solemn and pompous in 
my replies, ecstatic at the sight of their sober 
interest, amazed that the more facetious of my 
elders does not wink at the rest, or that the more 
severe do not order me to bed. To this day there 
are times when, as my host passes the cedar- 
wood box, there returns to me, even though only 
faintly, that thrill I had years ago when my father 
first handed me a cigar—a fine symbolic act this, 
celebrating my first article in print (I was only 
eighteen, and it was a London paper, too, and 
paid me a guinea for it), and declaring my 
emancipation at one fragrant stroke. This is to be 
foolish, no doubt, but I wonder how many of the 
others who dip into the box enjoy their cigars as I 
do, who see so many pictures, humorous and 
tender, through the slow, sweet drift of the smoke ? 
Who would condemn that boy who is almost burst- 
ing inside because he is sitting up with the adults, 
hearing Father and Old Johnson settling the 
Balkans or putting Russia in its place; or that 
blushing awkward hobbledehoy who, at a kind 
word or a gesture, delightedly finds the title-deeds 
of man’s estate placed in his hands; who would 
wave them back to limbo? Not I, for one. Let 
them live for ever. 


And perhaps they do live for ever, merely don- 
ning white wigs and painting in wrinkles as the 
years pass. You may catch this everlasting child 
in yourself, as we have seen, and sometimes you 
can catch it in others, and particularly in those 
very near and dear to you. The sexes have an odd 
trick of being able to spy the child in one another. 
I remember that, some time ago, I was lunching 
in a restaurant with a friend of mine, a woman 
with humour and imagination, and we chanced to 
see four men who, having lunched, were making 
their way to the door, perhaps a little boisterously. 
They were, however, all elderly men, solid City 
fellows, grey and bearded. ‘‘ Look at them! ” my 
companion whispered, ‘‘ Aren’t they just like 
little boys? ’’ Perhaps I was able to see them for 
a moment through her eyes, her imagination cap- 
turing mine, but certainly they did look like little 


boys, the same attitudes, gestures, eyes, but like | 


little boys who were playing an elaborate game of 
make-believe, and had even gone to the length of 
whitening their hair, wearing false whiskers, and 
putting cushions up their waistcoats. All the 
marks of age were clearly there, but somehow 
they did not seem quite real, only something 
temporarily imposed or assumed through which 
there shone the essential boyishness. What were 


they feeling, I wonder, in their heart of hearts ? 
Were there somewhere behind those ample suits 


| 


of fine broadcloth, those whiskers and gold watches 
and bald pates and cheque books and wrinkles, 
four stout lads who had just finished plundering 
an apple orchard or were stealing upstairs from 
the moonlit pantry with a ruin of pastry behind 
them? The whole matter is, of course, of no 
importance, except that if we could settle it all to 
our satisfaction, if we could know why one state 
seems real and another unreal, we should come 
near to uncovering the heart of this, our mystery. 


METRE 
Ill 
A REPLY TO D. S. MacCOLL 


By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 


R. MacCOLL’S able criticism of my book enti- 
[= *‘ What is Rhythm?’ (Feb. 6 and 13) con- 

tains so much with which I am in fundamental 
agreement that it seems worth while to make an 
attempt to estimate the importance of the points on 
which we disagree with a view to bridging over, if 
possible, the apparent gulf which separates us. The 
great vice of prosodic controversy in the past has been 
that the disputants have aimed at emphasizing their 
disagreements, with the result that they have presented 
themselves to the outside world of amused spectators 
as divided into warring and irreconcilable factions. 
Quot metrici, tot sententiae. Yet there has been real 
advance towards a generally acceptable system during 
the last half century : and Dr. MacColl is one of those 
who have contributed to the making of it. For many 
years I held the same views as Dr. MacColl holds to- 
day ; so that I think I may claim at least to understand 
his position. 

His position is that verse should be regarded as con- 
sisting of ‘‘ measures'’ analogous to the bars of 
music : and in demanding a common notation for music 
and verse he is surely on strong ground. Let me, then, 
admit that my abandonment of this system demands 
some justification. It would take too much space to 
set forth my reasons here: they are stated on pp. 96- 
109 of my book, especially p. 108, where I speak of the 
‘* pitfalls ’’ which adherents of the measure system 
have hitherto not been able to avoid. On the other hand 
I have fully recognized (p. 96) that the measure system 
is quite applicable to nursery rimes and other speci- 
mens of what I call ‘‘ popular ’’ (as distinct from ‘* re- 
fined ’’) English verse. It is not impossible, then, that 
some modification of the measure system might be 
devised which would get over my difficulties in accept- 
ing it as it stands. But what I want to call attention to 
to-day is that the difference between my ‘‘ feet ’’ and 
the ‘‘ measures ’’ which Dr. MacColl champions is only 
a difference of notation, which does not affect our 
agreement in other respects. We agree in rejecting 
the commonly received system of scansion, which I call 
the ‘‘ pseudo-foot system ”’ : 

| Mfriads | of rivjulets hur|rying thré’ | the l4wn.| 


Whether this line should be scanned according to the 
measure system as: 
| Mgriads of | rivulets | hurrying | thré’ the | lawn, ( | 


or according to what I regard as the ‘ true-foot "’ 
system, as: 
| Mfriads | of rivuljlets hurry|ing thré’ | the lawn, | 


is a question of secondary importance. For both these 
systems represent the sections of the line as apyroxi- 
mately equal (or at any rate duly proportioned to one 
another) in duration. It does not make much dif- 
ference from this point of view whether the second sec- 
tion is rivulets or of rivu-. But it makes a great dif- 
ference if the second section is treated as containing 
only two units of time: of riv, as the pseudo-foot 
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system treats it. Yet I would urge that the measure 
system, in treating the inversion of the accent in the 
first section as of no rhythmical importance, does 
violence to the line, and is untrue to the musical 
analogy. Had I adopted a measure system, I should 
have amended this feature of it by treating the first 
two syllables as having what is called ‘* syncopation ’’ 
or ‘‘ displacement of accent ’’ in music : 

Mfrilads of | rivulets | hurrying | thrd’ the | lawn. A | 

— — Al 

The chief novelty of my book is my insistence on 
quantity of syllables as a factor in English verse, and 
quantity not as dependent on the measures or feet of 
verse, but as existing apart from the verse. This I 
think I have demonstrated by an appeal to experimental 
evidence. And, by so doing, I have shown a greater 
degree of proportion between the feet of English verse 
than has been found by my predecessors. Should this 
result be unwelcome to adherents of the measure 
system ? 

My “‘ true-feet,’’ then, are measures, in the sense 
that they (like the feet of Greek or Latin verse) measure 
the duration of the line, i.e., divide it into sections that 
are quantitatively proportioned to one another in some 
simple ratio. But here Dr. MacColl makes two 
objections : (i) He insists that the ratio of measure to 
measure must be always that of equality (1 : 1)— 
wherein he disagrees with another able measurist, the 
late Dr. W. Thomson, of Glasgow, as well as with 
me. It is surely a paradox to say that the measures are 
all equal in Shelley’s line : 

| Like | wrecks of | a dis|sélving | dréam. A 
Accent the syllable ‘‘ a ’’ as much as you like, you can- 
not make it long without doing violence to pronuncia- 
tion. That it is necessary to take account of other 
simple ratios (e.g., 2 : 1,2 : 3, 3 : 4) is apparent when 
one considers the ratio of the constituent parts of each 
measure or foot to one another. On this depends the 
distinction between duple time and triple time in verse, 
as in music. And if such ratios have to be considered 
within the foot, why should they not also play a part in 
the durations of whole feet? (ii) Dr. MacColl says that 
my ‘‘ true feet ’’ are ‘‘ not audible metrical entities ’’ 
(p. 186); he insists that the sections of verse must 
always begin with an accented syllable. To me it 
seems a matter of convention whether the accent comes 
at the beginning of a section or in the middle, provided 
that it falls at a duly proportioned distance from the 
other accents of the line. I admit that measuring from 
accent to accent is the most obvious and natural method 
in any kind of verse, and that all measuring must 
be from a point to a point. But why should the point 
from which the measurement is taken be necessarily 
marked by an accent? No one has any difficulty in 
measuring Greek verse from the first sound of the foot 
to the last—whether that first sound is accented or not. 
Why should this be ruled out as impossible in English? 
I will add that the demand for ‘‘ audible metrical en- 
tities ’’ comes strangely from one who adopts Verrier’s 
doctrine that the initial consonants of syllables that 
begin with one or more consonants must be transferred 
in scansion to the end of the preceding word : 
| Mfriads eljawn. A | 

Why, the syllables ofr and ingthr are not even pro- 
nounceable! How, then, can they form parts of audi- 
ble metrical entities? If Dr. MacCoil will look again 
at the note on p. 95 of my book, he will perhaps not 
insist on this feature of his scansion, which no phone- 
tician would, I think, endorse. If so, one of the bar- 
riers that divide us would be removed. But I should 
plead that if we are to measure from accent to accent 
in English verse, we ought to do an analogous thing 
in Greek and Latin verse; but this would involve pos- 
tulating an ‘‘ ictus metricus ’’—which opens up a ques- 
tion too big to be discussed here. Some classical 
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the measure system to Greek and Latin verse, fo, 
example Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt; so did Dr. W. Thom. 
son: but this method is generally discredited at the 
present day. 

It will be seen that I stand for a certain degree of 
freedom in the structure of English verse; I do no 
postulate the rigid uniformity which is demanded by 
a strict application of the principle of isochronism of 
feet. I also stand for an historical explanation of the 
phenomena of English verse. Hence I am not afraid 
of admitting mere syllable-counting as a minor factor 
in even the most refined sort of English verse. To Dr, 
MacColl this seems mere ‘*‘ patchwork ”’ (p. 186), but 
some of my other critics have recognized that I haye 
done well in not trying to explain all the features of 
English verse on one and the same principle. 

There are many other points in Dr. MacColl’s articles 
which I should like to discuss, did space permit. But 
I have perhaps said enough to indicate my hope that 
some rapprochement between us is possible. Only in 
one point do I find that Dr. MacColl does me an injus. 
tice. If he will examine carefully what I say on pp 
18f. and 32-38 of my book, he will see that he has un. 
intentionally misrepresented my meaning when he says 
(p. 154) that the amplifications in my definition of 
rhythm were inserted ‘‘ to cover the omission of a 
fundamental in audible rhythm ’’—viz., accent. My 
object in inserting the ‘‘ amplifications ’’ was to find a 
formula which should not commit me to saying what 
Dr. MacColl asserts as an obvious proposition, viz., 
that the property which produces the impression of 
proportion can only be proportion. I, on the contrary, 
hold that the impression of proportion may be produced 
by events in time that are not exactly proportioned to 
one another. 


BIRDS AND CIVILIZATION 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


gathered from him that it was to be a very 

prickly and provocative study of the status of 
bird-life in England and the problems of bird-protec- 
tion, sufficiently thorny in themselves, and that he would 
consider himself lucky if anybody agreed with him in 
a single argument he put forward. But what has really 
struck me, now that the reading is over, and the beav- 
tiful woodcuts of Mr. Daglish have been duly enjoyed, 
is the unimpeachable soundness of every one of his con- 
clusions. He takes a quite independent view through- 
out, and has obviously reached his conclusions without 
being effected by any body of opinion that does not 
square with his own judgment and experience. Luckily, 
they do not yield under the strain, for Mr. Nicholson 
is without question a field-naturalist whose knowledge 
of the distribution and movements of English birds is 
of the first quality. Add to this a power of logic, 
sagacity and discrimination in argument, sanity of 
outlook and an excellent courage, and it will be seen 
that he was just the man for a job of great complexity, 
wild chaos and acute controversy. The gamekeeper, 
the collector, the museum specialist, the dickey-bird 
enthusiast and the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds will certainly not love him for the result, but 
his own right feeling and thinking will doubtless sus- 
tain hin. Not that his book is flawless. In spite of 
the fact that the author seems aware of it, his material 
is rather clumsily arranged and decidedly mixed in its 
appropriateness of setting, nor does his perception that 
the various problems of bird-protection overlap alto- 
gether excuse his hot-pot method of treatment. Mr. 
Nicholson writes with force and character, but he occa- 
sionally drops us into wet clay like this: 


Bextere I had read Mr. Nicholson’s book* | 


** Birds in England.’ By E. M. Nicholson. With wood engrav- 


prosodists, however, have not shrunk from applying | ings by E. Fitch Daglish. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The marsh-harrier is an even more painful subject; not so 
much the existence of a few in Ireland and an occasional 
Norfolk nest, as the confident belief that Norfolk naturalists, 
who have already done so many splendid things in the cause 
of our hard-pressed fauna, will succeed in working the miracle 
of its re-establishment, has saved this species from relegation 
to the lost side of the first balance. 


The goldfinch, again, is on the increase in the text 
and the decrease in a list appended to it, while I cannot 
make out from the author’s data whether we have lost 
twelve species and gained fourteen, or lost fifteen and 
gained seventeen. These and some unnecessary repe- 
titions a little mar the workmanship of the book with- 
out touching the coherence and validity of its general 
case. 

Mr. Nicholson points out that bird-protection has two 
aims, to save rare species from extinction and nurse 
them back to health, and to restore the balance of 
Nature and the confidence between men and birds. He 
is perfectly right to insist on the abolition of the private 
collector as the only means of achieving the first and a 
peace for the hawks and falcons as the highway to 
the second. The principal effect of the impact of 
civilization upon bird-life is to dislocate that most 
delicate equipoise and interdependence of living forms 
which Nature has built up with such miraculous effi- 
ciency. Mankind, without appreciating not only the 
beauty and order of such interplay but its service to 
his own interests, deranges the balances to such an 
extent that he either despairs of restoring them or even 
professes satisfaction at his own jerry-built substitute. 
In this bird-protectors and bird-destroyers are equally 
to blame, and both sides preach the extermination of 
the bird of prey as a desirable end, the one for senti- 
mental and the other for self-interested motives. The 
gamekeeper with his abhorred gibbets, the bird-lover 
so queasy about the hard kind heart of Nature, join 
hands in improving upon this natural harmony with 
disastrous results upon the health and stability of the 
natural world in consequence. The sickly flourish and 
impair the stock; other types (gull, rook, crow and 
their adaptable likes) pass the normal margin of in- 
crease, and so of utility and harmlessness, through im- 
munity, and rather than starve fill the places left empty 
by the normally predatory types. Mr. Nicholson does 
yeoman service by dealing with these correlations and 
group-associations at large, and, as he says, the 
remedy is so very elementary. ‘‘The re-establishment 
of the ancient hierarchy of birds and beasts of prev 
can be brought about in time by the simple process of 
refraining from destroying them.’’ For in the long 
run the supreme bird-protector is Nature herself, who 
has no partiality, no sentimentalism, no vested interest 
and no cruelty. 


Equally firm, bold and rationally uncompromising is 
Mr. Nicholson’s attitude to the collecting problem. 
Another result of the encroachment of civilization upon 
the natural order is to make the common species com- 
moner and the rare rarer. No unbiased student of the 
evidence can have the smallest doubt that the maniacal 
hobby of the private collector must bear by far the 
heaviest responsibility for the latter process. Whether 
he is conscious of the fact or not, the extinction of a 
rare and beautiful species is his object and too often his 
achievement, for the very good reason that the rarer 
the skin or egg-shell, the higher the price it fetches, 
and the higher the price of it the more desirable to 
secure it and the greater pride and self-importance 
when it is secured. As the writer says, the question 
of the collector is not so much one of sentiment as of 
mathematics. Since, as his exhaustive analysis quite 


plainly reveals, the bird-sanctuary only scratches at the 
problem and we have to choose between the alterna- 
tive of saying farewell to the collector or his prey, he 
follows out the inexorable logic of the situation bv 
Strongly advocating W. H. Hudson’s original proposal 
of making private collections illegal, a proposal 
hitherto regarded as impracticable idealism—those 


blessed words which in their time have begged so many 
questions. 

I have unfortunately no space to present rather than 
criticize other relationships between bird and man with 
which Mr. Nicholson’s extremely thorough survey con- 
cerns itself—the general status of birds, the 
moribund condition of the bird-protection laws, the per- 
versities of the fisherman and the pigeon-fancier, the 
oil devastation, the weaknesses of the Government Bill 
and other aspects of what is essentially a unified pro- 
blem approached by a consistent spirit. I use these 
words advisedly, for it is by their steady application 
that Mr. Nicholson steers his way through the endless 
muddles of the subject on the one hand and preserves 
himself from his own criticism of things as they are 
on the other—‘ Civilization cares nothing for the 
spirit, but is religious in its profound reverence for the 
letter.” 


THE THEATRE 
SOME MORAL MATTERS 


By Ivor BRowN 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession. By G. Bernard Shaw. Strand 


Theatre. 


HE wheel has come full circle. ‘* Mrs. Warren,”’ 
so long forbidden to step outside the familiar 
green covers where she remained for a genera- 
tion, emerges with full dignity of license from St. 
James’s Palace and can now enter the stage door as 
freely as Oswald Alving, Blanco Posnet, Monna Vanna 
and other pardoned miscreants of the past. When 
officialism changes its tastes it does not get rid of its 
critics but merely changes them. Naturally the Censor 
is not yet out of hot water. The old target of the 
radical playwrights is now the target of the clean-the 
stage campaigners. The latter party, to do it justice, 
is no longer terrified by a dramatic essay on the 
economics of ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ its panic is 
not caused by a Fabian essay but by the fact that Mrs. 
Warren and her employees are becoming such 
favourite characters of the modern dramatist in whose 
view every woman has her price and that a low one. 
Considered in abstraction the stage censorship is 
flatly ridiculous. Logically viewed it is an insult to 
dramatist, actor and audience. There is not the 
slightest reason, beyond historical accident, why one 
form of art should be singled out for official tutelage 
from which the others go free. The crimes and 
blunders of the censorship are none the less manifold 
and heinous because some of them have been undone. 
The Palace still specializes in absurdity, as when it 
licenses for public performance in Italian a play which 
it forbids in English. The Sunday Societies can first 
snap their fingers at the Censor and then apply them 
to manipulation of the muck-rake. Many of the most 
indecent plays ever written in the English language 
can be staged without certificate because of the acci- 
dent that they were composed before Walpole found 
it necessary to silence his critics who used the actors 
as sharp-shooters. Yet the censorship is necessary as 
vaccination, pace Mr. Shaw, is commonly held to be 
necessary. We wound ourselves slightly to avoid 
greater harm. The alternative to the Censor is the 
policeman prodded by the Puritan. In countries which 
have no censor but many Puritans, the actor is reduced 
to the level of whipping-boy and makes himself not 
only a motley to the view but a subject for the stocks 
in true Elizabethan style. In Los Angeles (of all places) 
a team of American actors has recently been incar- 
cerated for acting a play by Mr. Eugene O'Neill. The 
alternative to censorship, under these conditions, is an 
anarchy whose chief ingredient is insecurity. The 
censor does at least let us know where we stand. With- 
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out him a manager who saw a couple of Puritan fathers 
slinking past his box-office one evening might reason- 
ably expect a visit from the police next morning. 

In wishing to substitute the Watch Committee of 
the Local Authority for the autocratic rule of the 
Censor, the stage-cleaners are pursuing obvious and 
familiar tactics. Walt Whitman protested against 
‘* the never ending audacity of elected persons ’’ and 
his superb phrase has, unhappily, been justified a 
myriad times in the history of democracy. The rascal 
beadle, about whom King Lear was so outspoken, is 
none the less rascally and all the more intolerant when 
he can make some shadowy claim to be representative 
of ‘‘ the damned compact majority.’’ Looking at an 
American paper not long ago, I gathered that a certain 
city had just been ‘‘ cleaned up’’ by what was des- 
cribed as ‘‘ a great vice quiz.’’ Our campaigners have 
already instituted quizzing parties for the observation 
of love’s young dream in our public parks. Are we 
to have spies posted about our play-houses and dash- 
ing off at intervals to the police station to record the 
duration of a stage kiss and to debate with Constable 
Dull the precise intent of a trivial line? This is no 
fantastic bogey. England submits meekly to Ameri- 
canism. We have already with us the slang, the sola 
fountains, the sky signs and the jazz. We may boldly 
pretend that we shall say to America ‘‘ thus far and 
no farther,’ but that is not the way things will happen. 
We cannot denationalize ourselves by halves. The 
‘* great vice quiz ’’ may come if we let the Censor go. 
Instead of swinging that official, let us grapple him to 
us by hoops of steel. 


No reader of my previous articles will confuse my 
distaste for the vice-quizzing mind with an appetite 
for the smutty little plays which we now get so often 
on Sunday nights and week-days too. The present 
tolerance of the Censor is being abused by dramatists 
who write like boys out of school. When Jeremy Col- 
lier turned his artillery of righteous indignation and a 
ponderous style upon the Restoration dramatists, he 
observed that ‘‘ the modern poets seem to use smut 
as the old ones did machines, to relieve a fainting in- 
vention.’” When Pegasus is jaded, he further re- 
marked, ‘‘ he will run into every puddle.’’ The judg- 
ment holds of these times in which bawdiness appears 
to be the better part of virtuosity. My objection to 
these plays is chiefly that they are monotonous. I am 
as weary of the lower depths of the ‘‘ upper ten ”’ as 
ever were my predecessors of dew-dipped innocence 
and manly hearts of oak. But if we find the scent of 
lavender intolerable are we to accept an eternity of 
pitch as a more tolerable stench? Mr. Shaw once re- 
marked that the English theatre is always a genera- 
tion behind its time, and that is true enough to-day, 
when our progressive dramatists have just caught up 
with Aubrey Beardsley’s vision of evil. What speedy 
young dare-devils they are! 


But if it is stupid to pretend that every play about a 
prostitute is a work of genius it is equally stupid to 
suppose that these plays do any particular moral injury 
to the nation. English people have been banqueting 
on sex for long enough and it does not make much dif- 
ference when a mere side-line of the menu is altered 
and “ nature ’’ becomes equivalent to “‘ a la cocotte.’’ 
The most successful sex-play is not visited in a whole 
year by one hundredth part of the people who regale 
themselves every Sunday on the hog-wash in the 
popular papers. If we really believe that people can be 
made virtuous by censorship, our obvious duty is to 
concentrate upon the Press which goes into every 
corner of the land. This Press suggests to its readers 
that the most interesting things in the world are reve- 
lations of the private habits of more or less public 
scamps. It further suggests that the really admirable 
life is an eternity of sport, scandal and dissipation. 
With this comes the assumption that viciousness is 
essentially delightful, strange and exciting. All these 


propositions I take to be immoral, not least because . 


they are stupendously untrue. Why on earth when all 
this is going on do we choose to make a fuss about 
some trivial little play in a trivial little theatre? The 
fanatics who regard the theatre as a vast engine of 
evil unfortunately flatter its powers to a quite laugh. 
able extent. As things stand at present, the theatre 
can no more debauch the nation than a mouse can trip 
up an elephant. Let the reformers begin with that 
which the British public takes regularly and takes ii, 
earnest, the newspapers, and perhaps the pictures. 

So the question about the portrait of Mrs. Warren 
is not whether it can do any harm but whether it can 
do much good. The play is a mixture of thirty-year- 
old melodrama and Anti-Sweating League manifesto. 
It is a clumsy affair, but lit up with some flashes of the 
show that was to be. It takes the best sort of person 
from one side and the worst sorts from the other, so 
that there are no fine shades about the moral tug-of. 
war. The Censor, by banning the piece, gave it first 
place among the books to be read by every actively. 
minded young person from the early ’nineties until the 
present day. So it has had its chance as a weapon of 
economic indictment. Production should give edge to 
its attack, but production in this case is none too ex- 
pert. Miss Edyth Goodall put Mrs. Warren a peg too 
low in the social scale; her successful cosmopolitan 
career would surely have given her a more obvious 
veneer. But this performance has a touch of passion 
and a finely raging finale. Mr. Bourchier achieves a 
picturesque, flamboyant, fidgety beastliness as Sir 
George; according to modern standards he over-acts, 
while Miss Agatha Kentish, as Vivie, is being flatly 
realistic and therefore under-acts according to old 
standards. The producer should have prevented this 
conflict of styles and either gone out for the inherent 
melodramatic values or scaled it all down to naturalistic 
levels. As the play has been ‘‘dressed back’’ into the 
*nineties, the melodramatic course seems the more pru- 
dent. In which case Miss Kentish needs to broaden 
and intensify her style. 


MUSIC 


BEECHAM’S CAREER 


T is one of the many oddities of English musical 
i that so little use is made of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. I do not say that he is the greatest cf 
conductors in the sense that he will get the most pro- 
found philosophical and ethical meaning out of music 
which has that for its chief content. It takes a Ger- 
man to do that. It is presumably because he knows 
his limitations in that direction that Sir Thomas rarely, 
if ever, conducts the later symphonies of Beethoven and 
the works of Brahms. He certainly showed himself 
rather bored with the latter’s violin concerto on one 
occasion on which I heard him conduct it. But, provided 
his own interest is aroused, he does make music more 
vivid than any other conductor, yet without any sac- 
rifice of the balance and structure. For, although he is 
a virtuoso, he is also a musician in every fibre of his 
body ; and, when he is on the rostrum, it is impossible 
not to listen to what is being played, however hack- 
neyed it may be, however dull one would think it under 
any other baton. To watch his gestures is to have 
before one’s eyes the open score which he disdains. 
Every lead is indicated, every sforzato marked in to 
the last refinement of its proper dynamic. And, when 
he has brought things to a head, he will trust the 
orchestra to carry on through the even bars of tutti 
which follow a climax without his aid, just as the eye 
takes these passages for granted. 
There is, indeed, one point—beyond the school-boy 
fact of there being a B in both—of resemblance be- 
tween Beecham and Beethoven. For the composer 


seems to have been the first of the line of virtuoso-con- 
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ductors, though evidently he lacked the precision of 
Sir Thomas and was capable of losing his head, which 
you cannot imagine happening to that neat modern 
skull on which no hair is ever displaced. Beethoven, 
we are told, would in no wise make ‘‘a model in con- 
ducting ; and the orchestra had to take great care lest 
it be led astray by its mentor; for he had an eye only 
for his composition and strove unceasingly by means 
of manifold gestures to bring out the expression which 
he desired. Often when he reached a forte he gave a 
violent down-beat even if the note were an unaccented 
one. He was in the habit of marking a diminuendo 
by crouching down lower and lower, and at a pianis- 
simo he almost crept under the stand. With a 
crescendo he, too, grew, rising as if out of a stage 
trap, and with the entrance of a fortissimo he stood on 
his toes and seemed to take on gigantic proportions, 
while he waved his arms about as if trying to soar 
upwards to the clouds. Everything about him was in 
activity, not a part of his organization remained idle, 
and the whole man seemed like a perpetuum mobile. 
Concerning expression, the little nuances, the equable 
division of light and shade, he was extremely exact 
and gladly discussed them with individual members of 
the orchestra without showing vexation or anger.’’ 

I have quoted this description at length, because it 
is the older school of musicians, for whom Beethoven 
is something more than a demigod, who disapprove of 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s better regulated use of the 
same methods. That there is something of the show- 
man in his make-up is not to be denied, nor, I think, 
to be deprecated, so long as it does not lead to mere 
mountebankery. For good showmanship is surely a 
legitimate quality in a public performer, and if the 
word is taken to imply that there is anything of the 
charlatan in him, I strenuously deny it. He is an 
amateur, it is true, in the best sense of the word. That, 
indeed, is his great quality and brings with it certain 
limitations. I do not mean that there is anything 
“amateurish ’’ in his technique. He took to music 
for sheer love of the thing and, happening to have both 
genius and an extremely sensitive temperament coupled 
with a freedom from the necessity to undertake things 
that do not interest him, he has gone his own sweet 
and somewhat capricious way. His attitude to the 
audience has often in the past been one of slightly 
amused contempt. But he no longer comes on to the 
platform with that look of mingled disdain for their 
existence and surprise at their presence there at all. 
For those who understood that his main interest lay 
in the music and in the joy of commanding a battalion 
of men through a magnificent campaign of sound, these 
little conceits mattered nothing. And, of course, one 
knew all along that he did care a good deal about the 
audience. So one is glad that he has now unbent, or, 
I should say, bent a little and become more human in 
his attitude towards applause. It will increase his 
popularity, and, though he may not want that for him- 
self, we want it for him, since it may lead to his more 
frequent appearance. 

Although his most obvious gift is the virtuoso’s of 
obtaining from the orchestra the last refinements of ex- 
pression, the perfect modelling of phrases, and that bite 
in the entry of the strings which is quite peculiar to 
himself, yet the music never suffers from the over- 
emphasis of detail. The detail is beautifully worked 
like the decorations of a fine craftsman on a great 
building, but the main structure is never forgotten. 
This is what is meant by that oft-repeated phrase that 
Sir Thomas Beecham is a musician to his finger-tips. 
Moreover, he can do other things than weave the deli- 
cate strands of a piece for strings by Mozart and build 
up the climaxes of ‘ Ein Heldenleben ’ in their just pro- 
portions. That is virtuosity. His performance of 


Franck’s Symphony last Sunday was something more. 
The first time I heard the work was under him at a 
Philharmonic concert some ten years ago. Since then 
I have heard it, I suppose, a dozen times, yet always 


with a sense of disappointment. The nobility, the 
tremendous feeling of religious exaltation, which I had 
found in Beecham’s performance, never reappeared. I 
began to think that I had been mistaken, that the work 
was merely sanctimonious and bombastic. Then last 
Sunday it all happened again, as on that first occasion. 
There were one or two moments when I thought the 
conductor strained the music too far, notably in the 
announcement on the brass of the second subject in the 
finale. It is a noble theme, but it will not stand quite 
that amount of slowing down. Apart from such 
details as that, it was a magnificent performance, both 
from the spiritual and the technical point of view. 
Those changes of rhythm in the last movement, which 
always seem disjointed under anyone else, merged per- 
fectly into one another and the movement became 
entirely coherent. 

At this concert we had plenty of examples of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s virtuosity. He made us sit up and 
take notice of the old ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ Overture, not 
by attempting to pour new wine into it, as our ‘* inter- 
preting ’’ Russian visitors are so fond of doing, but 
simply by securing lively playing and beautiful phras- 
ing from the orchestra. A slow movement for strings 
by Mozart was handled with a loving care, which 
brought out the full beauty of the melody and the sen- 
suous quality which is so often overlooked in Mozart's 
music. Then in ‘ Images’ and ‘ Fétes’ we were 
given all—or almost all, for rehearsal had been insuffi- 
cient to make perfect—the subtleties of Debussy’s or- 
chestration. ‘ Images’ was like one of those pale, 
misty pictures by Monet—why does Debussy’s music 
always make one think in terms of painting? But the 
Symphony was the great thing. It showed, as have 
done his other recent performances, that Sir Thomas 
Beecham has gained in profundity of thought without 
losing a jot- of his vitality. I should like to hear him 
play the ninth Symphony—perhaps one would have to 
modify that remark about Germans. 

H. 


ART 
WALTER SICKERT, A.R.A. 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS held that Hogarth 
S could not be a great master because his subjects 

were ‘‘ low.’’ No doubt he would apply the same 
statement to Mr. Sickert. It is regrettable that so 
distinguished a painter as Sir Joshua should have been 
such a fool. Before art, as before God, all men are 
equal. The fall of a prince may be more romantically 
dramatic than the dismissal of a scullery-maid, but 
his tragedy to him is no greater than hers to her. 
This is one of the discoveries of the modern world, and 
ever since Dekker wrote his ‘ Honest Whore,’ writers 
have increasingly dealt with people apart from class. 
The eighteenth century was a set-back in this matter, 
but at the end of it Wordsworth issued his unmistak- 
able challenge to Sir Joshua-ism and fought and won 
the field. 

So in painting, from Rembrandt onwards there has 
been a wider and wider recognition of the truth that 
all subjects are fit for artistic treatment. This move- 
ment culminated in the later part of the last century 
with Zola, Gissing, Manet, and such-like. Of this 
fellowship was Mr. Sickert. To-day he stands on the 
unassailable pedestal of a master in the last tradition. 
Mr. Sickert is frankly an illustrator, but he is also 
a great artist. The present exhibition of his drawings 
at the Savile Gallery, 10 Savile Row, shows that his 
pencil can challenge that of almost any draughtsman 
for powers of rapid and certain statement. It has not 
the considered analysis of Holbein’s, the sheer beauty 
of Ingres’s, the luscious dash of Rubens’s, the vibrant 
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delicacy of Watteau’s. Each master has his particular 
domain, and Mr. Sickert’s is vivid, sufficient charac- 
terization. There is hardly one of these drawings that 
is not a little masterpiece, and it is but haphazard that 
one draws attention to particular pictures. 

I feel that ‘ Church Time,’ which is reproduced in 
the catalogue, is, perhaps, the most amazing, both for 
the intense truth of its content and the originality of 
its invention. The whole character and way of life 
of the father is conveyed in the foot, arm, and news- 
paper that come into the picture on the left. The 
gesture of the mother as she hooks together her 
daughter’s clean pinafore and the pose of the daughter 
herself give up to us whole life-histories. Or consider 
one other drawing, ‘ The Lark.’ Here, with an almost 
incredible economy of means, we are shown a woman 
without beauty standing by a window. Before her is 
light; behind her, in a few half-determinate scrawls, 
the suggestion of domestic drudgery. The lark of the 
title is but a symbol. The drawing probes deeper 
than that. It shows us not merely a woman stopping 
her work to listen to a chance bird but the profound 
and bitter yearning for beauty and freedom which 
comes now and again to disturb the loneliness and 
monotony of a working woman’s life. We see the 
dream of escape made manifest, the searching of tired 
eyes after the impossible road of adventure. 

If such intensifications of life, such enhancements 
of our understanding, are too “‘ literary ’’ for art, then 
art is the poorer and illustration the richer. One way 
or another—and we need not argue over terminology 
—Mr. Sickert is a great draughtsman and a very 
sympathetic, human artist. 


A. A. B.’s review of Volume II of ‘ Queen 
Victoria’s Letters ’ will appear in our next issue. 


FADE, THEN,—DIE, DEPART 


By Conrap AIKEN 


ADE, then,—die, depart, and come no more— 
.. whose beauty I abhor— 

Out of my brain 
Take back your voice that lodges there in pain, 
Tear out your thousand golden roots 
That thrust their tentacles in my heart 
But bear no fruits. 


Nor like an exquisite but sterile tree 

Your beauty grows in me 

And feeds on light 

Its lifted arms of leaves and blossoms white. 
Come birds, come bees, 

And marry flower with flower that it may bear 
Like other trees. 


Or else let hatred like a lightning come, 

And flash, and strike it numb, 

And strew on rock 

These singing leaves, that, singing, seem to mock. 
Thus let my heart once more be naked stone, 
Bare under wind and hard with grief, 

And leave not in a single crevice 

A single leaf. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

‘| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


SIR,—As a man who farms for business in three 
counties I should like to support Mr. Sparrow’s 
contention that the agricultural question is mainly a 
question of prices. As things are at present we do 
not know from one month to another what prices are 
going to be—that is a matter which is settled for us 
by producers in Canada, Australia, Argentina, etc. 
Last year wheat fell from about 65s. in February to, 
say, 45s. in October, with disastrous results to some 
—myself included—who thought it would touch 7os, 
and therefore held. At the present moment potatoes 
are, in spite of considerable losses from frost, only 
worth from £4 to £5 on rail—a price which on most 
classes of land is unprofitable—while no man living 
can tell us growers whether next November they will 
be worth £4 or £8. 

With all respect for Mr. Sparrow’s sympathy with 
the agricultural worker, may I suggest that ‘“‘ the 
provision of suitable land for agricultural labourers 
who have learned their job ’’ is by no means so easy 
as it looks? All the good farming land in this country 
is occupied by somebody, and the ousting of farmer 
Peter to make room for farm-worker Paul might easily 
cause such a feeling of unsettlement and insecurity as 
to add still further to the difficulties of agriculture. 
If Mr. Christopher Turnor were Dictator, while he 
would make short work of recalcitrant farmers—for 
the majority of English farmers he has no use—he 
might be trusted to select only really competent 
labourers to take their place; but at the present time, 
when “‘ the dictatorship of the proletariat ’’ is preached 
at every street corner, the selection of candidates would 
certainly be largely affected by political considerations. 
In fact, I venture to forecast that any attempt by 
Government to provide ‘‘ ladders ’’ for agricultural 
workers would, from the limited amount of available 
land, have to be so partial and tentative that it would 
cause far more disappointment than gratitude, and 
probably lead to a Radical and Socialist turnover in 
many rural constituencies. 

In this connexion I venture to say, as the result of 
experience, that politicians habitually under-rate the 
opportunities which are open to the farm-worker of 
hiring an allotment or plot of ground. Four or five 
hundred square yards, well dug and manured, are 
sufficient to provide the average cottage family with 
potatoes and vegetables, and if some agricultural 
workers do not care to cultivate even so small a 
quantity of land, it is often because, after holding the 
plough in the morning and afternoon, they do not 
feel inclined to handle a spade in the evening. Forty 
years ago there was a great desire for allotments in 
certain districts; but to-day, with double the wages 
and the infinitely greater opportunities for relaxation 
afforded by rapid locomotion, by picture-houses and 
by wireless, agricultural workers have amusements 
never dreamt of in the ’eighties, while they can, 
happily, afford to pay for potatoes, apples, and garden 
stuff generally, which of old they had to produce them- 
selves under penalty of going without. In this con- 
nexion we must remember that the question of manure 
is often a serious matter now that sanitary regulations 
make the keeping of pigs so difficult, while in 
‘‘ advanced ”’ villages sewers are replacing pans and 
cesspits to the detriment of the soil. 
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In regard to the theory that the Enclosure Acts 
seriously reduced the labourer’s standard of living, | 
submit that this is not justified by contemporary 
records. Whatever advantage he might derive from 
the existence of commons most certainly did not pre- 
vent his having to lead a laborious and most frugal 
life, sustained largely by bread-and-cheese—and that 
bread sometimes made of barley flour. Writing in 1778 
—when enclosures in England were yet in_ their 
infancy—Arthur Young contrasts the plenty of milk 
and potatoes in Ireland with the ‘‘ sparingness with 
which our (English) labourer eats his bread-and- 
cheese ’’; while Cobbett tells us how his grandmother, 
at an earlier date, used to bid him ‘‘ eat his bread 
and smell to his cheese.’? Again, Young, comparing 
English and Irish conditions in 1778, says that in 
England ‘‘ nowhere but in a town is milk to be 
bought.’’ Now if cheese for the worker was scarce, 
and milk for the infant unpurchaseable in the villages, 
surely the glamour of the golden age, when ‘‘ every 
rood of land maintained its man,” is mainly a poetical 
and political fiction? 

I am, etc., 
Scarcroft, nr. Leeds C. F. RypDErR 


THE BELLICOSE PORTER 


SIR,—In a letter to you, published in your issue of 
February 27, an ‘‘ Anti-Chauvinist ” again repeats the 
threadbare statement that Mussolini is ‘‘ a danger to 
the peace of Europe’’ because he spoke his mind 
clearly to the German Government. It seems to me 
that the best answer to this charge is that, in conse- 
quence of Sig. Mussolini’s plain speaking, the Italo- 
German incident is at an end. He spoke, in fact, the 
only language which the Pan-Germans understand, and 
Herr Stresemann not only replied in a very minor 
tone, but gave the German case away by admitting 
that most of the preposterous accusations published 
by the German Press against Italy were either untrue 
or at least grossly exaggerated. We find this further 
confirmed in the letters from the Alto Adige (yes, I 
will call that area by its official name !) by the special 
correspondent of the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, 
who, while regretting as a German the gradual 
Italianization of the district, admits that the conduct 
of the Italian officials and troops is admirable and 
that the stories of oppression are untrue. Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Primate of Bavaria, too, in a sermon 
preached in the Church of St. Michael, deplores the 
Pan-German agitation, which, he says, holds up the 
growing reconciliation between the ex-enemies and 
does no good either to the German-speaking subjects 
of Italy or to the many thousands of Germans who 
possess property and have found profitable employment 
in Italy. 

I am, etc., 
Luic1 VILLARI 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


CRUELTY AND IMAGINATION 


SIR,—Why should hunting in particular be con- 
demned by the humanitarians? All sports that involve 
the death of a wild creature should be considered to- 
gether. In this country these are fishing, shooting, 
coursing and hunting (fox, hare and stag). All of these 
involve a certain amount of cruelty. Of this number 
the most cruel in intention and practice is fishing. The 
object of the angler usually is to fish with fine tackle 
and to keep the fish in an agony of terror as long as 
possible. All fly-fishing and much coarse-fishing is 
conducted on this principle. Moreover the coarse 
fisherman uses much living bait. No one who has seen 
a worm shrinking from a hook’s point can pretend 
that the worm feels nothing. As for live-baiting for 
pike—there is no need to emphasize the barbarity. 
Finally the pike fisherman who uses gorge bait drags 
out his prey with tackle well fixed in the pike’s inside. 
Not a very gentle performance. 


Shooting is the most humane sport in intention, but 
the most cruel in practice. Theoretically all birds and 
beasts should be shot through the head. In practice 
they are not. No matter how much a man may learn 
in a shooting school, he must, before becoming pro- 
ficient, learn at the expense of living creatures. And 
even good shots sometimes wing a bird, while some 
men remain tailors all their lives. Coursing is cruel in 
intention, but not very barbarous in practice. The hare 
either perishes or gets away in a short space of time. 
Hunting, like coursing, is cruel in intention, but not 
very barbarous in practice. Towards the end of a run 
the fox doubtless feels terror. But this terror does not 
begin till about the last ten minutes of a hunt, and the 
great proportion of hunted foxes escape to run another 
day long before they are hard pressed. 

The hunted hare is more pitiable, but it must be 
remembered that where a pack of harriers is kept hares 
as a rule are not shot. And of all the creatures who 
suffer from bad shots the hare is most to be pitied. 
She is so big that the veriest duffer can generally 
manage to land a few pellets in her somewhere. The 
hunted wild stag probably suffers most. He is more 
timid and highly strung than the fox, and has less 
chance of escape. But the humanitarian tourist who 
loves to see the stag in his native haunts on Exmoor 
and declaims against hunting such a lovely creature 
must remember that if hunting were abolished, the 
stag would be extinct. He was very nearly extinct 
many years ago when hunting had almost ceased. 
For the stag does a great deal of damage to crops, and 
farmers would not tolerate his existence unless he pro- 
vided sport. If a man says that he would rather have 
no red deer and no hunting than deer plus hunting, 
he is consistent, and his views must be respected. But 
he cannot have it both ways. 

Digging a fox and pursuing a stag to sea in a boat 
are two practices which call down the wrath of the 
humane. But if you accept hunting you must accept 
these acts. For the farmers will not preserve foxes or 
stags unless you kill them when you have a chance at 
the end of a fair hunt. If hunting is abolished, the 
fox and the stag will gradually be exterminated hy 
shooting, trapping and (perhaps) poison. The last two 
methods are horrible. Of course when all the beasts 
are exterminated there will be no more cruelty. But it 
must be noted that the extermination of the fox in the 
supposed interests of poultry keepers will mean a great 
increase of rats and rabbits. 

I hope I have shown that a man who objects to one 
sport on grounds of cruelty should be consistent and 
try to stop all field sports (fishing included). He can- 
not tolerate one and object to another. I have the 
greatest respect for a genuine humanitarian, though | 
think he is wrong about sport, for the place of sport 
in English life cannot be appreciated except by those 
who have had some first-hand experience of it. It is 
doubtful if all humanitarians have had this. But a 
genuine humanitarian must include all sports in his 
condemnation, and decline to eat any game—whether 
fur or feather—or any freshwater fish caught with rod 
and line. Otherwise, he should hold his tongue. 

I am, etc., 
C. H. TREMLETT 


King’s School, Bruton, Somerset 


SIR,—I feel that when your correspondent questions 


the judgment of the Almighty he takes me out of 


my depth, but why say ‘‘ down into hell ’’? Does our 
dear old-fashioned friend still think that that is a 
locality situated in the middle of the earth to warm up 
sportsmen who have their pictures in the illustrated 
papers? When he suggests that a sensitive spirit 
should employ a professional butcher to do his 
abhorrent slaughter of animals so that he may devour 
them, then I say I prefer a healthy run with the fox- 
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hounds and a vegetarian diet in this imperfect world 
as we see it. 

The man who feeds the sparrows in Hyde Park told 
me that the birds would never come and perch all over 
him with the same confidence if he ever ate any meat. 
All the largest animals feed on the herb and tree. 

Again, how would the fox quickly disappear? A grim 
prophecy showing that some really do not care much 
what happens to the fox; we are spared the lurid 
details of destruction, along with many other victims, 
by means of the torturing steel-trap, gun-shot wounds 
and agonizing poisons that would probably be used if 
the fox is to disappear quickly. In which case it might 
prefer to be occasionally hunted where its wits so often 
save it. 

The fact that British egg-production is a great 
national industry shows that it cannot have been 
exactly crippled at its source by anything that the fox 
does to it. 

I am, etc., 


** Ex-M.F.H.”’ 


SIR,—May I thank you for publishing the letter of 
“A Lover of Mercy,’’ anent fox-hunting and its at- 
tendant barbarities, in your issue of February 13? 

We see the SaturpAy Review late out here, so I 
fear this appreciation is belated, but | should be grate- 
ful if you could let the writer know that there is now a 
* League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports ’’ (i.e., 
blood sports, such as stag, otter and fox-hunting, hare 
and rabbit coursing). Sir George Greenwood is presi- 
dent, and the offices are at York House, Portugal 
Street, W.2. The Secretary is most anxious to send 
leaflets for distribution, and to give any information 
to inquirers. He has uphill work, for hunting seems 
to make utterly callous the men and women who take 
part in it, while only those who, like myself, have had 
to live in a hunting country know the difficulty of teach- 
ing kindness to any animals to the children of the 
countryside who are early familiarized with its horrors. 

I am, etc., 
M. A. BinsTEap 

Hotel Continental, Hyéres 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


CONCERTS 


QuEEN’s HALL. Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, at 
which Nicholas Orloff will play, on Saturday, 


March 6, at 3. Sir Thomas Beecham’s Concert, 
on Sunday, March 7, at 3. London Symphony 
Orchestra, under Weingartner, on Monday, 


March 8, at 8. 


Wicmore Hatt. The Chamber Music Players, on 
Tuesday, March 9, at 8.15. 


Lyell Barbour’s pianoforte recital, on 
Tuesday, March 9, at 8.15. 


Grotrian Hatt. Recital of Contemporary English 
Music, on Wednesday, March 10, at 8.15. 


PLAYS 
Court TuHeatre. Renaissance Theatre in ‘ Tartuffe,’ 
on Sunday, March 7. 


Recent THEATRE. Play Actors in ‘ The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill,’ on Sunday, March 7. 


Empire THEATRE. ‘ The Cenci,’ on Monday, March 8. 


EVeRYMAN THEATRE. ‘ The Passion Flower,’ on 


Thursday, March 11. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


M« F. A. WRIGHT, greatly daring, has 


done into English verse, for the excellent 

‘ Broadway Translations,’ the entire work of 
‘ Catullus ’ (Routledge, 7s. 6d. net), rearranging the 
poems and prefixing a long and interesting introduc- 
tion. It would be idle to complain of what, from one 
point of view, must be called failure. No one, except 
in a lucky moment with a single piece, will ever be able 
to give us the English equivalent of that naked flame 
of verse; but Mr. Wright preserves at least something 
of the original’s grace even when rendering those 
exquisite lines on the bride: ‘‘ Arunculeia, cease your 
tears.”’ 

Joseph Conrad’s ‘ Last Essays’ (Dent, 7s. 6d. net) 
may not be quite the last gathering from his occa- 
sional work, for Conrad was apt to forget his minor 
contributions to literature, but it is certainly the last 
considerable collection of his work we shall have. 
Here are the subjects dear to Conrad—the sea, travel, 
the strangeness of life—and for variety we have an 
essay on Mr. Galsworthy and a paper on cookery. 

The first of the two volumes in which MM. Emile 
Legouis and Louis Cazamian have excellently written 
‘ A History of English Literature ’ (Dent, ros. 6d. net 
per vol.) is now available in a translation by Miss 
Helen Douglas Irvine. This instalment covers the 
history to 1660, and is the work of M. Legouis, who 
once more proves that, like a live Frenchman, he is 
the master and not the slave of his learning. It would 
be going too far to say that he wholly escapes the 
special peril of the history of literature, a certain 
exaggeration of the value of writers who are interest- 
ing to the student of tendencies and developments, but 
really of secondary rank. We notice, for example, a 
good deal of space devoted to Cowley. But this is one 
of the very best histories of our literature ever written. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe, whose ‘ Humoresque ’ (Benn, 
6s. net) comes to us this week, may be a small poet; 
he is one of whom it is difficult to speak with modera- 
tion. Charm, tenderness, humour are in almost all his 
work, and his touch on the instrument of verse is so 
delicate. But why will he persist with his typographical 
eccentricities ? 

‘ The Migration of Symbols ’ (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d. 
net) borrows, and apparently without any apology, a 
famous title, that of the book by Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella. But its author, Mr. Donald A. MacKenzie, 
has plenty of matter of his own to give us in this 
study of a large number of widespread symbols, which 
he examines in the light of various texts and relates 
to primitive customs. Special attention is paid to the 
swastika, 

In ‘ Beatrice Cenci ’ (Heinemann, 2 vols., 32s, net) 
Signor Corrado Ricci has done much to alter accepted 
estimates of her character. He has discovered many 
hitherto unknown documents, and corrected the inter- 
pretation of many used by his predecessors, and in 
the result Beatrice emerges as a somewhat less deeply 
wronged and rather more Lady Macbeth-like character, 
while her father, deprived of some of his satanic 
grandeur, becomes even more repulsive. A miore 
sickening story has never been told; but it is impos- 
sible to lay down the volumes once they are taken up. 
The ‘‘ glance ’’ we proposed to take at them developed 
into several hours of unbroken reading. 

‘ The Cathedrals and Churches of Italy’ (Werner 
Laurie, 31s. 6d. net) is a generously planned survey 
by Mr. T. F. Bumpus, whose work in this kind is 
already well known. 

‘A Philosophy from Prison’ (Student Christian 
Movement, 4s. 6d. net) is a suggestive study of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, by Mr. F. R. Barry. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
COMPETITIONS. 3. 
Ser By T. EARLE WELByY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best speech to 
be delivered by Mr. X., who, having recklessiy accepted 
an invitation to dinner from the P.U.F.F. Club, is 
suddenly called upon to propose the health of its illus- 
trious Kussian guest, lvan Ploff, but who, like most of 
the enthusiastic company, knows nothing about him 
except that he is the author of a novel, so far unpub- 
lished in England, with the suggestive title, ‘ Sinners 
and Samovars, or Lady into l'eapot.’ Mr. X. is to 
utter only three hundred words, at the most, and all of 
them must be decent. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
into English verse of the following poem: 


La Treiziéme revient . . . C’est encore la premiere ; 
Et c’est toujours la seule,—ou c’est le seul moment : 
Car es-tu reine, 6 toi! la premiére ou derniére? 
Es-tu roi, toi le seul ou le dernier amant ? 


Aimez qui vous aima du berceau dans la biére ; 

Celle que j’aimai seul m’aime encore tendrement ; 

C’est la mort—ou la morte...O deélice! 
tourment ! 

La Rose qu’elle tient, c’est la Rose trémiére. 


Sainte napolitaine aux mains pleines de feux, 
Rose au cceur violet, fleur de sainte Gudule: 
As-tu trouvé ta croix dans le désert des cieux ? 
Roses blanches, tombez ! vous insultez nos dieux : 
Tombez, fantémes blancs, de votre ciel qui brile : 
—La Sainte de l’abime est plus sainte 4 mes yeux. 


GERALD DE NERVAL 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to The Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 3a, 
or LITERARY 3s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 15, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay REvIEW immediately 
following. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS Ia and Ip 
(February 20, 1926) 
Set by Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best examina- 
tion papers of ten questions designed to test the 
general knowledge of an intelligent and educated adult. 
Two of the questions must be marked as compulsory, 
the examinee being supposed to have the choice of four 
others—i.e., the examinee has to answer six questions 
in all. The whole paper must not exceed three hun- 
dred words in length. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
into English verse of the following poem: 


6 March 1926 


DOUTE 
Tu m’as dit: ‘‘ Je pense & toi 
tout le jour.’’ 
Mais tu penses moins 4 moi 
qu’a |’amour. 


Tu m’as dit: ‘‘ Mes yeux mouillés 
qui ne peuvent t’oublier 

restent longtemps éveillés 

lorsque je me couche.”’ 

Mais ton coeur est moins grisé 
qu’amusé. 

‘Tu penses plus au baiser 

qu’a la bouche. 


Tu ne te tourmentes point. 
Tu sais, sans chercher plus loin, 
que nos joies sont bien les nétres .. . 
Mais l’amour est un besoin. 
M’aimerais-tu beaucoup moins 
si j’étais un autre? 

GERALDy 


The entries for these, the first of our Competitions, 
were very heavy, and the task of selecting the winners 
has been no easy one. Several entrants were disquali- 
fied at the outset for disregarding one or other of the 
rules. Some late arrivals suffered a like fate. But in 
no instance was a disqualified competitor otherwise in 
the running for a prize. We have received the follow- 
ing report from Mr. Shanks on the two competitions 
set by him, with which we fully concur. We therefore 
award the prizes in accordance with his recommenda- 
tions. The winning entries are printed in full. 


REPORT FROM MR. EDWARD SHANKS 


la. This has not proved an easy competition to 
judge, since so many competitors have been much 
on a level, while it would have been possible by the 
eclectic method to compile four or five examination 
papers better than any single entry. Certain exclu- 
sions were not hard to make. Those who betrayed 
their own ignorance in their questions went out at 
once: you do not inspire confidence when you ask 
what was written by Mr. Bliss Carman, and at the 
same time mis-spell his name. Another competitor 
spoilt a promising paper by inquiring as to ‘* Epstein’s 
Theory of Relativity.’’ A further exclusion was applied 
to papers in which the examiner displayed an obvious 
bias and set questions on matters of opinion, clearly 
expecting answers agreeable to himself. Questions 
on matters of opinion were generally held to be sus- 
pect. This paper was intended to test knowledge of 
adults, and questions of the kind sometimes set to 
undergraduates to test their ability to form an opinion 
were out of place here. Such questions, however, 
were held to be admissible when they called for a dis- 
play of knowledge. Complicated arithmetical problems 
were not regarded with favour. The writer had no 
bias against questions which he could not answer 
himself, but he revolted at the thought of anyone 
being asked to consider posers involving ‘‘ the peri- 
meter of a square of area '/,, acre.” 

Several competitors asked questions the answers to 
which would be useful. One wanted to know how to 
suppress the biographers of unimportant mediocrities. 
Another called for ‘‘serious advice’’ to be tendered to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Home Secretary, 
the broadcasting authorities, Signor Mussolini, and 
the Test Match Selection Committee. 

Certain names occurred again and again, that of 
Signor Mussolini prevailing, while Mr. Epstein and 
Professor Einstein tied for second place. Commenda- 


tion must be awarded to Mrs. Tenison, whose paper 
included this : 
Explain the difference between : 
(a) Gourmand and Gourmet. 
(b) Egoist and Egotist. 
(c) Einstein and Epstein. 
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6 March 1926 


Surprisingly few competitors seemed to consider 
food and drink as proper subjects of general know- 
ledge for intelligent, educated adults. Therefore 
raise is given to Miss Ethel Chapman for setting : 
‘Plan a dinner of eight courses, giving the correct 
wines with each.’ Out of a large and even batch, I 
recommend Midory for the first prize, largely 
because of his simplicity, and ‘‘Mariana’’ for the sec- 
ond, in spite of the fact that her second compulsory 
question is rather unfairly specialized. The following 
deserve honourable mention: Mrs. A. S. Pattison, 
Gilbert F. Cunningham, Dorrit Wayre, ‘‘Juniper,’’ 
Ernest Carr, Franklin Rudd, C. A. Newman, ‘‘Drof,’’ 
“Harical,’’ A. Percival, M. F. G., ‘‘Mokattam,’”’ M. C. 
Brotherton, John Ashton. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
1. Why are all foreign exchanges based on the £ 


sterling ? 

2. Who was the architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment? 

3. What is the difference between a Vicar and a 
Rector? 


4. Give the names and capital towns of all the inde- 
pendent States in South America. 


5. Name six living authors of six separate foreign 
nationalities and the name of a book by each. 


6. How would you distinguish between a field of 
wheat, a field of oats and a field of barley? 


7. How many children had the late Queen Victoria? 
Give their names and say which, if any, are 
still alive. 


8.* Explain very briefly (a) The Washington Agree- 
ment ; (b) ‘*‘ most favoured nation treatment”’ ; 
(c) Arms Traffic Convention ; (d) Treaty of St. 
Germain ; (e) Balfour Declaration ; (f) Monroe 
Doctrine. 


g.* How many separate British administrations are 
there in Africa? What are they? 


10. Which offices in a British Government are filled 


by Secretaries of State? 
* Compulsory question. 
** Mrpory ”’ 


SECOND PRIZE 


1. Give the present value of a German mark, an Italian lira, 
a French franc, a Belgian franc, a Swiss franc, and 
a dollar. 

2. What events take place at: Ascot, Lord’s, Cowes, Epsom, 
Wimbledon, Aintree, and the Oval ? 

3. What do you know of: Fiona Macleod, Gauguin, Jean 
Borotra, Nigel Playfair, Jelly d’Aranyi, Sir John Norton- 
Griffiths, Dr. Axham, Henri Fabre, and _ Princess 
Bibesco ? 

4. What are: Battersea enamels, netsukes, niellos, stump- 
work, salukis, cross-words, mezzotints, Buhl-work, crepe 
rubber, Sheffield plate, and pinchbeck ? 

5. Give chief exports from Australia, Canada, Russia, Sweden, 
and Italy, or chief imports into England, France, and 
Spain. 

6. Who hold the following posts: Postmaster-General, Minister 
of Agriculture, Chancellor of the Exchequer, First Lord 
of the Treasury, Archbishop of York, Lord Chief Justice, 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society? 

7. What is your opinion of : Women’s Institutes, I.L.P., front- 
wheel brakes, Boy Scouts, Russian boots, Broadcasting, 
The Immortal Hour, Lady Astor, and Tennis as com- 
pared with Lawn Tennis? 

8. Who wrote: ‘ Penguin Island,’ ‘ If Winter Comes,’ ‘ The 
Treasure of the Humble,’ ‘ The Green Hat,’ ‘ Chrome 
Yellow,’ ‘ The Wild Duck,’ and ‘ The Cherry Orchard ’? 

9. What people are connected with the following places: 
Rydal Mount, Box Hill, Freshwater, Plymouth, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Criccieth, Barbizon, Thrums and Felpham ? 

10. For what are the following places noted: Sévres, Pompeii, 
Rheims, Oberammergau, Cannes, Toledo, Strasbourg, 
Spa, Winchester, Limoges, Gallipoli, Majuba, Sydney, 
and Mount Everest? 

The examinee must answer questions 2 and 4. 


** Mariana 


ls. M. Paul Géraldy’s poem is set to something of 
an English tune, but it is still surprising how its 
subtle and elusive rhythm whispers a little through 
renderings not otherwise meritorious. Its subtle and 
elusive meaning has eluded not a few competitors, and 
more than one competitor has made mistakes such as 
that exemplified in the couplet : 


Perhaps—but is it not of your own love 
You think all day. 


Those thus guilty disappeared early, as did their 
hardly less guilty fellows who imagined that M. 
Géraldy’s effect could be reproduced in English with- 
out the use of his unobtrusive but subtle rhymes. 
After them went two over-ingenious competitors, one 
of whom adopted the sonnet-form and the other the 
metre of Swinburne’s ‘ Dolores.’ It is not thus that 
one can render a poem so wistful and low-spoken. 
One or two competitors went wrong in the meaning 
of the French, though the translation of ‘* grisé” as 
‘* bruised ’? may have been dictated by a misguided 
desire to rhyme at all costs. My disapproval of in- 
temperance in this direction has caused me to dis- 
qualify all who rhymed ‘ vigil keep’ with ‘ sleep.’ 
More than one competitor succeeded better with 

Tu penses plus au baiser 

qu’a la bouche, 
than with the rest of the piece, and if Miss Dorothy 
Martin’s version had all been on a level with 


And kisses are less apt to cloy 

Than hearts, 
she would have stood an excellent chance of one of 
the prizes. For the first prize, then, I recommend 
‘* Epsilon,” who appears to me to lead by a short head 
from Lettice Mawer, 19 Marmion Road, Liverpool, 
whom I recommend for the second prize, ‘‘ Gaspard,” 
‘* Gonis,” Dorothy Martin, F. K. Lewis, and Hugh 
Chesterman deserve honourable mention. 


THE WINNING TRANSLATION 
You said, ‘‘ All day I think of you.’’ 
’Twas not true. 

’Tis love you think of endlessly, 
’Tis not me. 


‘* Nightly as I lie in bed, 

All my thoughts are yours,’’ you said, 
‘* Never o’er my weeping eyes 
Slumber slips.’’ 

But love to you is not a flame, 

’Tis a game, 

And it is the kiss you prize, 

Not the lips. 


Any hint of pain you smother. 
’Tis a truth you’ve always known 
That our joys are all our own... 
But love is a necessity. 
Would you care much less for me 
If I were another? 
** EPSILON ”’ 


SECOND PRIZE 
think of thee,’’ ‘tis thus you vow 
Unendingly, 
But you think more of love I trow, 
And less of me. 


Have you not sworn, “* My tear-stained eyes, 
From which your image never dies, 

Will sleepless lie till morn arise ’’? 

While I seek rest. 

For momentary bliss you sigh, 

From love’s intoxications fly, 

The kisser is passed lightly by, 

The kiss is best. 


You feel no torments for you sigh, 
‘* Whilst you are you and I am I, 
Why should I bother? ” 
But love to you is nature’s need. 
Would you then love me less indeed, 
Were I another? 
LetticE MAWER 
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PEDLAR’S PACK 


Torts is apparently no limit to the arrogance 
of the medical trade union. The British 
Medical Association, through its journal, has 
been threatening the New Health Society. In 
effect, the B.M.A. and the General Council, so 
far as they may be represented by the journal, 
are prepared to take action which would add to 
the case of Dr. Axham a score of others. To 
strike off the register such famous authorities as Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane, Sir Maurice Craig, Sir Ronald Ross 
would be madness. But sanity is not, it seems, the 
most obvious characteristic of the trade union at the 
present time. It is seeking for trouble, and if it 
attacks the New Health Society, which is doing work 
in the public interest without financial benefit to its 
members, it will find it. The menaced organization is, 
apparently, quite prepared to explain to the public the 
principles and methods by which the Association and 
the General Council proceed their blunders to perform. 
* 


* * 


If any additional arguments were needed for the re- 
construction of Sadler’s Wells as a second Old Vic. 
one might easily be found in this year’s performances 
at the latter house. One remembers recent seasons 
when the Old Vic. appeared to rely all too happily upon 
its public’s loyalty instead of justifying the great praise 
it enjoyed by a constant brilliance in performances. 
Mr. Atkins, the late producer, always gave intelligent 
direction but his team often failed in execution and 
found the pace too hot. The company is now much 
stronger. In any of the saturnine réles Mr. Baliol Hol- 
loway is admirable and his Jacques this week is a per- 
fect thing of its kind. Miss Edith Evans can always 
make Shakespearean comedy glitter as it should since, 
along with her great technical resources, she has the 
intense vitality that fully expresses the rapid give-and- 


take of Renaissance wit. 
* 


* * 


What is the matter with our suburbs? The superior 
person can never mention the word Wimbledon with- 
out a perceptible sneer, while any allusion to Upper 
Tooting is apt to send him into screams of hysterical 
laughter. 1 have even met those who speak disre- 
spectfully of Clapham. And now I find a personage so 
exalted as the Bishop of Chelmsford joining in this 
merry sport of suburb-hunting. Plaistow, Leyton, 
Walthamstow and Becontree were signalled out for 
his special attention. Of Becontree I know 
nothing, but I have been to Leyton, and marked the 
men and women who walk about its streets. They 
seemed happy enough. Perhaps they didn’t know how 
suburban they really were. . . But, honestly and seri- 
ously, what is the matter with our suburbs ? 

* 


* * 


‘* Man never is, but always to be, blest,’’ would 
appear to be the motto of Mr. Gerald Bullett’s play, 
‘ Mr. Godly Beside Himself,’ which was produced by 
the Three Hundred Club at the Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, on Sunday evening last. The central char- 
acter is a clerk in an insurance office who, ir mpany 
with his typist, sets out for Fairyland by wa’ **7im- 
bledon Common. But Fairyland refuses . to 
him her ultimate secret, and he has to leave « at last 
for his home and office, where his other self—and one 
wonders whether it was his real self—had been all the 
time. The end of it all seems to be that a residence at 
Brockley and a wife at breakfast, if they do not repre- 
sent ecstasy, can at least be tolerated—with the help 
of a little philosophy. On the whole, it is a charming 


fantasy, though the play is overweighted by the in- 
trusion of a number of superfluous characters. Mr. 
Russell Thorndike, in the character of a malignant 
ogre, who had a fairy for his daughter, enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. 


TALLYMAN 
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REVIEWS 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


By EpWaARD SHANKS 


The Letters of Maurice Hewlett. Edited by 
Laurence Binyon. Methuen. 18s. net. 


HE life of Maurice Hewlett was essentially that of 

a man who hesitated fatally between prose and 
verse. These letters show again and again his doubts, 
his searchings after a correct understanding of his own 
powers and they give us also more than a glimpse of 
that personality which, when all is said and done, was 
never quite adequately expressed in anything he wrote, 
To say this is not to say that he failed as a writer in 
either kind, for in both he did things which will pro- 
bably be more highly prized at a later date than they 
are now. It may be enough to say of ‘ The Forest 
Lovers ’ that one prefers one’s William Morris with- 
out water, but ‘ The Queen’s Quair’ is a fine book. 
‘ The Song of the Plow’ and ‘ The Village Wife's 
Lament ’ are fine poems, and the essays he wrote to- 
wards the end of his life have both substance and salt, 
But his uncertainty gave much of his work a rather 
frigid spirit. The reflection of a doubting mind, which 
was covered over for a time, but only for a time, by his 
individual brilliance of manner. 


In the height of his career as a novelist he writes: 


The truth is, I write everything and approach everything 
as a poet—history, psychology, romance, novels, everything, 
A poet I ought to have been—but if I am not one by this 
time I never shall be. I use the poetic method entirely—stuff 
myself with the subject, drench myself, and then let it pour 
out as it will. 


And always at the back of his mind there seems to be a 
lingering dissatisfaction with his novels because they 
are not poems. He never felt really happy with any of 
them. He notes of ‘ The Fool Errant ’ that it “ has 
brought me much money, but no credit from myself,” 
and Mr. Binyon calls another book ‘‘ a story which 
M. H. despised to the end.’’ Later on he says: 

Of course, but for ‘ The Forest Lovers,’ I should have 
written no prose. For three years before that book I wrote 
nothing but verse. I should have been a more considerable 
poet now than I am ever likely to be if I hadn’t teen deflected 
by the success of the story and the ease of repeating it. 

However, I am in for it now. I serve Poesy henceforth, 
* Helen Redeemed ’ will be out this year; a long thing which 
is meant to be heard. I have some thought of hiring a rhapso- 
dist to try the effect of it. 


And the more he continued in this mood the more his 
novels fell off in merit and the more impossible he 
found it to write them. Yet poetry proved not to bea 
quite satisfactory mistress either. The public which 
had been vociferous about ‘ The Forest Lovers ’ and 
‘ The Queen’s Quair ’ was not enthusiastic about ‘ The 
Agonists,’ was hardly eager even for ‘ The Song of the 
Plow,’ and there were many critics who took these 
books to be merely the patronizable diversions of a man 
whose real talents lay elsewhere. Moreover Hewlett 
himself was oppressed with a feeling that he had be- 
trayed his own genius by giving to prose what was 
meant for verse and that it was now too late for him 
to do what he might have done. His _ uneasiness 
shows itself in an unmistakable sensitiveness. He 
seems to care little for what any critic may say of his 
novels, but he cares very much for what is said of his 
poems. A compliment to them elates him, a snub to 
them wounds him. And snubs or indifference or faint 
praise were for the most part their portion. Some- 
times he jealously championed them, sometimes he had 
a restless feeling that the critics were right and that he 
was no poet. 


This conflict is, I think, the main thread of Hewlett’s 
life, but thus to display it by itself is to give the false 
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impression that he was an unhappy man. He certainly 
was not, as all who ever met him can testify and as 
these letters will show to those who did not. He was 
not a great letter-writer in the sense that he set down 
his opinions and impressions at length in his corre- 
spondence. He was generally rather brief and a good 
many of the letters given here are hardly more than 
notes. But the man himself is in them all, vigorous, 
sensitive, sensible, as quick in appreciation as in 
temper. The book with the introduction by Hewlett’s 
brother and the editorial glosses supplied by Mr. 
Binyon, makes as adequate a biography as perhaps 
could be written at this moment, and a very good 
biography at that. It is not always easy to do what 
biographers so often say they have aimed at, to let a 
man tell his own story. But Hewlett tells his own 
story here, and it is an attractive one. 

He was, to begin with, an enthusiast and appre- 
ciated vividly everything with which he came in con- 
tact, though there is nothing of the studied enthusiast 
in his descriptions of what pleased him. He responds 
at once to Venice ; 


I never thought to be reduced again to saying ‘“* Oh! ’’ when 
| saw a place—but I said it when I got to Venice. My first 
thought on getting out at the station was to say ‘* Henley "’— 
but the “* Oh’s ’’ succeeded each other after that. | got up at 
6.30 and saw the opal dawn all over this dream of a place. 
It’s very cold at night, though, and I have been very thankful 
for my ulster every evening since I came. 


The last sentence guarantees, if guarantee be neces- 
sary, that Hewlett was not a gusher about foreign 
towns. He was a practical man, enjoying the real 
world in which he lived. And it was not only Venice 
that he enjoyed. His houses in England meant 
immense things to him, He had one in Wiltshire and 
sold it, removing to Sussex, and then wanted Wilt- 
shire again. There is a whole story in a few simple 
sentences : 


I have bought back my old Rectory at Broad Chalke. Pia 
and I went to see it last week and couldn’t resist it. It was 
looking so beautiful-—and all my things had grown up and 
were doing what I had meant them to do when I planted 
them. I shall have a horrible month of struggle at Elm Tree 
and be away by Michaelmas. 


And as he loved the England he knew and the England 
he wished for, so, with equal vigour, he hated what 
he thought England might become. There was a 
moment when he sought admission to the Labour 
Party, and desired to be Labour candidate for his 
own Parliamentary division. But post-war develop- 
ments changed him, and in 1919 he wrote: 


These railway fools have put back the clock with a ven- 
geance. They prove to me that they want another fifty years’ 
education in politics, to say nothing of statesmanship. I am 
shaken to the roots of my being. A little more and I shall 
vote for a Government with Sir F. Banbury in it, and shall 
subscribe to the Morning Post and National Review. The 
L.P. has no hold on the Trade Unions, the Unions none over 
their members. They are a rabble, not a party. 


These were Maurice Hewlett. He was quick and 
hot tempered, heavy in blame, generous in praise, a 
partisan in whatever he touched. He was also an 
artist in both prose and verse, writing both with a 
wilful and petulant brilliance which sometimes dis- 
guised an uncertainty as to what he wanted to say. 
Also, he enjoyed life, and, perhaps because of that, 
he was not much slower in forgiving than in finding 
fault. And his doubt as to his own achievement was 
not entirely unresolved. He writes, of the prelude to 
‘The Song of the Plow’: 


I have never felt before, what I feel dimly now, a kind ot 
deeply fundamental conviction that I’ve done it this time. 
No, I never felt that before. I have felt that things were 
good; but this time I feel that it’s not only good, but likely 
to be found so and approved so by the profane. This is the 
combination of qualities which confess immortality. 


He was one of those men with whom one always 
wants to agree, if only they will give one the chance; 
and here he gives the chance. 


MR. SQUIRE AND OTHERS 


Poems in One Volume. By J.C. Squire. 
mann. tos. 6d. net. 


The Best Poems of 1925. 
Moult. Cape. 6s. net. 


R. SQUIRE tells us in a note that the present 

collection contains the whole of his published 
poems, written between the years 1g05 and 1925, which 
he feels inclined to reprint. We may quarrel with him 
because he has not printed them in chronological order 
—for in his case the need cries out more urgently than 
in most—but we must be thankful to him for giving 
them to us in this handy form, and to the publishers for 
as handsome a job of printing and binding as one could 
wish for. 

It is just possible that in a hundred years’ time a cer- 
tain class of doctors and very learned professors of 
literature will be holding on Mr. Squire’s poetry the 
post-mortem they have for the past thirty years been 
holding, in obscure corners of university towns, on 
other poets : Wordsworth and Coleridge, for instance ; 
poets who seem to require some sort of ‘‘ explana- 
tion.’’ This is assuming that poetry has ‘** advanced ”’ 
and that that sort of professorial mind has remained 
where it has always been. The case should be an in- 
teresting one, for at the first glance Mr. Squire is a 
problem, if hardly a problem—though here the word is, 
perhaps, a little too serious—in the same sense as Mr. 
Eliot or some of the younger poets at present more 
fashionable among the fashionable. With the younger 
poets the problem might not altogether too unkindly 
be described as that of the cross-word puzzle—the piec- 
ing together from ‘‘ clues ’’ (the fewer the clues the 
better the poet, it seems) of some quite conventional 
sentiments and ideas, the reward being the fine, healthy 
exhilaration of the chase rather than the capture. With 
Mr. Squire, even when he is writing in what for want 
of a more definite term we must describe as the modern 
convention, the reward is the capture itself. There is 
‘* modernism,’’ to be sure; some of his poems are evea 
written in common speech that would have puzzled an: 
shocked members of the last generation; and he is not 
above singing of railway-stations, bicycles, airships, 
Washington, and even Chicago. But behind it all there 
is the poet, piecing together his philosophy from the 
scattered fragments of a world that wears the air of 
dream, but is yet the same world that people lived in 
when men built temples to the moon and believed in a 
beauty that was more than ornament. 

You might say, at a first glance, that there emerge 
from this volume two very distinct and different kinds 
of poetry—that of most of the ‘ Shorter Poems,’ ‘ The 
Lily of Malud,’ ‘ The Birds,’ and ‘ Testament,’ written 
in traditional language; and that of ‘ The Stockyard,’ 
‘Ode: in a Restaurant,’ ‘ The Rugger Match,’ and 
most of the satirical pieces, in which the poet gives 
us his visions of modern life in modern conversation, 
in slang sometimes. But the difference, however 
startling, is, when all is said, only one of form, and a 
very slight difference of form at that, for to the povt 
life is continuous. Mr. Squire’s own attitude seems 
to be summed up at the close of that picture of the 
‘ Rugger Match,’ where he says : 

I know that the Power that gave us the bodies we have, 

Can only be praised by our use of the things he gave, 

That we are not here to turn our backs to the sun, 

Or to scorn the delight of our limbs. And for those who have 

eyes 

The Soom of this is the same as the beauty of flowers, 

And of eagles and lions and mountains and oceans and stars. . . 

It is the argument (if one may be allowed to twist 
his meaning ever so slightly) of his lectures on ‘ Sub- 
ject in Poetry,’ that ‘‘ from whatever period you draw 
your examples . . . the poet’s emotion is not notably 
changed from one age to axother, or from one genera- 
tion to another.’’ The difference between Mr. Squire 
and some of the younger peets who have announced a 
similar belief is that while he is writing of modern life, 
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very much as Wordsworth wrote about the England 
of his own time, as Catullus wrote about Rome—the 
poet’s emotion all but dimming the mere details of 
description—the younger men are writing merely to 
write about something new, just as John Davidson 
once began a grave and serious poem about the Crystal 
Palace in what was nothing more or less than a 
deliberate search for new themes. 

But Mr. Squire does not stand or fall as the poet of 
restaurants, Rugger matches, railway stations, and 
cigars. He has written lyrics here that for their calm 
beauty, their philosophy (and in spite of their some- 
times intractable material) are fit to stand with some 
of the best poetry of the present century. As with Whit- 
man, the pulse beat is often slow. He cuts few 
metrical capers, and, unlike Mr. de la Mare or Mr. 
Davies, has not made an idiom for himself. He sings 
of the passage of time, of his wonder before the great 
spaces of creation and history and eternity, in the 
tradition of Gray, Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold, 
realizing, as he himself has described it, the ‘‘ com- 
munity in all poetry.’”’ His aim is not to astonish the 
nestlings of the coteries, even in his most satirical 
moods. That is why those who come after us may 
come to regard him as poet rather than critic, why, 
perhaps, many to-day look upon him as the writer of 
weekly journalism and of only occasional verse. 

With Mr. Moult’s bright harvesting from the 
periodicals of the past year we come to much that is 
good (Messrs. Kendon, Gibson, Davies, Stephens, 
Nichols, Humbert Wolfe, Blunden, Edward Davison, 
Force Stead are all here), much that is middling, and 
some that is merely pretentious. The value of the 
selection is not so much that it is all on a plane of 
fine quality as that it is representative. And to have 
achieved that is something of an accomplishment. 


IMPERIAL TRADE 
The Empire in Eclipse. By Richard Jebb. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 


OR some twenty years Mr. Jebb has been a sug- 
gestive critic of our Imperial policy, and in this 
volume he presents a trenchant analysis of our 
Dominion relationships. Apart from his own opinions, 
which are comprehensive but highly controversial, he 
has outlined the history of Great Britain’s co-opera- 
tion with her Dominions from the establishment of the 
Imperial Conference in 1907. It is doubtful whether 
this element of our ‘‘ Britannic ’’ relationships has 
been as yet so ably or succinctly summarized. Mr. 
Jebb believes that as an empire we are suffering ‘‘ a 
temporary obscurity, interrupting an effulgence which 
will presently return,’? and with considerable courage 
he outlines a complete programme for our recovery. 
Mr. Jebb believes that all satisfactory Dominion 
relationship must depend upon a trading policy, and the 
first and most fundamental tenet of his faith is a com- 
bined protectionist and preference programme to in- 
clude dairy produce, meat and corn. He argues that 
such tariff changes would protect home produce and 
encourage settlement within the empire, and so relieve 
our burden of unemployment.. We look in vain for him 
to consider the practicability of such suggestions, given 
our own political situation and the internal conditions 
of the Dominions. Tariffs are easy as paper solutions, 
but what result would Mr. Jebb anticipate from the 
adoption of such a policy by any party in England to- 
day? He has also to prove that the Dominions could 
find a preference policy which would be agreeable to 
them all and yet practicable from our own point of 
view. Our possibility of recovery in world markets 
Mr. Jebb seems to dismiss with far too little considera- 
tion; he seems to write off China and Russia as per- 
petual centres of revolution with which all future trade 
will be impossible. This is unfortunate, for it leads 


to the omission of any consideration of the possible 
adjustment between the requirements of Dominion pre- 


ference and our own necessities as the centre of , 
world market. 

Foreign policy Mr. Jebb regards as essentially sup. 
sidiary to our dominion trading policy. He advocates 
a Dominion defence policy which would lead finally to 
the withdrawal of Great Britain and all the Dominions 
from the League of Nations. The Convention he re. 
gards as purely an instrument for European security, 
and the sooner we can detach ourselves from it the 
better. Many of his suggestions here are valuable. 
but he seems totally to disregard the fact that condi. 
tions of modern warfare have made us mor 
and more a part of Europe and that, apart from 
our moral commitments, our security cannot 
so easily detached from that of the Continent, 
However much we may disagree with the author's 
conclusions, and however practical considerations 
may lead us to modify his findings, it must 
admitted that this is a volume full of vigorous and ip. 
dependent thought. It has a logical clarity without 
any concessions to those elements of sentiment and 
prejudice which must influence the workaday politi. 
cian. If it serves to call attention to the need for fos. 
tering rising dominion industries and agricultural 
enterprise it will have fulfilled a very notable purpose, 
More it cannot hope to do. ‘‘ Gradualness,’’ to use 
Mr. Baldwin’s phrase, is essential to our present 
political and industrial complexities, and violent pro- 
grammes, even with the vista of such desirable pros. 
pects as Mr. Jebb promises us, are likely to lead us to 
disruptive effects which political prophecy cannot 
adequately foreshadow. 


HERE ARE LIONS 


The Flurried Years. By Violet Hunt. 
and Blackett. 18s. net. 


NCE Oscar Wilde, then a very young man, was 
talking to Miss Violent Hunt at the house of her 
parents, the artist and the novelist, and the subject 
being the charm of those old maps on which one sees 
just a town or two and then a blank with the legend, 
Hic sunt leones, he concludes his rhapsody by urging 
her to accompany him to such a country as those 
cartographers depicted. She escaped becoming Mrs. 
Wilde; but she went long afterwards, to another 
country of perilous romance, with another man of great 
talent; and now, looking back on her life, she tells us 
that she feels she has always, in one way or another, 
been fighting with wild beasts. This book, intermit- 
tently brilliant and almost everywhere distressing, is 
the record of but six years of that life. The period it 
covers, however, is that which she feels was her time 
of mark and usefulness; the period, also, she will now 
admit, of obligations needlessly assumed. The man 
whom she not so much decided to save as found herself 
saving might, she sees on retrospect, have got along 
pretty well without her; the ‘* expense of spirit ’’ was, 
in any event, disproportionate. Rather agitated still, 
sometimes petulant, she has attained, on the whole, 
to charity, a somewhat contemptuous charity, and 's 
concerned to record rather than to argue. ; 
The remarkable and painful fragment of autobio- 
graphy she here gives us is conceived in the spirit of 
the novelist, and perhaps it would have been better if 
it had also been executed by the methods of the 
novelist. We should then have been shown its author 
living a complete life of her own, not merely that m 
which Leopold Joseph, as she is pleased to call him, 
Henry James, Conrad, Hudson, her dying mother and 
her alienated sister shared. As it is, she seems to live 
exclusively in her relations to these notable people, 
and almost to die with the death of that wonderful, 
frail, old man whom some of us latterly saw only in 
two places, sitting talking in Miss Hunt’s drawing: 
room or eating his queer lunch in the domed desola- 
tion of the great stores in Bayswater. But, of course, 
we must take the book as it is, and be as nearly con- 
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tent as we can with the exhibition, often very cleverly 
contrived, of a group of unusual, gifted persons who 
fave little or no background in their lives, who, indeed, 
come to life only in their contact with each other. 

The nature of that contact, and this is the special 
distinction of the book, is not determined wholly or 
chiefly by the common human impulses. These people 
are not simply human beings in an emotional entangle- 
ment or in danger of being drawn into it by their friend- 
ship for one or the other of the two chief victims : they 
are writers, and their conduct is very largely governed 
by conscious or unconscious anxiety about their art. 
The attempt to salve Leopold Joseph is prompted by 
the wish to rescue the genius even more than the man. 
Leopold Joseph himself, slaving for the success of his 
Review in that incredible office over a poulterer’s, 
beckons to his rescuer less with any idea of being saved 
than in order to secure an Egeria who can listen. The 
extraordinary friendship between Leopold Joseph and 
Conrad is at base purely literary. Even Marwood, not 
awriter, acts from literary motives. The rather despic- 
able perturbation of Henry James at one stage, amply 
compensated for by his generosity before and after- 
wards, becomes intelligible as the terror of the artist 
who must shield his life as the only means of shield- 
ing his art, and is really no more, if we may offer the 
suggestion to Miss Hunt, than Walter Pater’s agita- 
tion before Mr. Rudyard Kipling—*‘ he might get be- 
tween me and my page.”’ 

All these people have their page to write, out of their 
experience certainly, but out of the kind of experience 
proper to each, malleable by each. They are on guard 
against the intrusion of events which would not be to 
their several purposes. Even a humanly desired shadow 
falling on the page is disconcerting to the artist in each. 
But the widest of all shadows falls indiscriminately on 
the pages of all with the outbreak of the war. Leopold 
Joseph, who has been at great pains to recover or re- 
assert his German nationality, for a personal reason, 
swings back to become the author of the most deadly 
piece of British propaganda ever written, and, at his 
age and in his physical condition, to get a combatant’s 
commission in the British Army. Henry James be- 
comes a British citizen. Conrad, consumed with 
patriotic anxiety, and with the personal anxiety of a 
son at the front, tries to comfort himself with the 
thought that something will survive the blowing-up of 
civilization, and constantly uses a phrase out of a book 
he and Leopold Joseph wrote years before. An old 
catchword of the group, it might well be made the 
epigraph of this absorbing, troubling, courageous book, 
and the conclusion of a review of it. James is gone; 
Conrad is gone; Marwood also; and Hudson, whose 
death is described in the most moving pages in the 
whole book, has escaped out of his sordid cage. There 
survive Leopold Joseph. a sponge that soaks up every 
experience and exudes it as literature, the most auto- 
matically creative novelist that we have, a mill un- 
changed by change of grist, and Miss Hunt herself. 
In the general desolation of the places they once 
peopled, his friends and her friends, there are only too 
many excuses for writing on the map, Hic sunt leones. 
But Miss Hunt is also entitled to inscribe under that 
alarming legend the phrase Conrad so often quoted 
from the book he and Leopold Joseph wrote together : 
“ Excellency, there are yet a few goats.”’ 


FORTITUDE 


Patience. By Benjamin Vallotton. Translated 
by E. G. Allingham. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AN is properly the only subject that interests us. 
Any life, well recorded, is in some sort a heroic 
poem. And, if so, what of this autobiography of Albert 
Froidevaux? The son of a poor watchmaker, spend- 
ing his early years in the Swiss Jura, might seem 
barely distinguishable from his fellows and of small 


significance for us. But let him tell in varied tone how 
the world acted upon him, and he upon the world; 
let him use unconscious arts of simplicity and sincerity ; 
and presently he holds us as he would. Here is irre- 
pressible boyhood, beneath which lies a world of inar- 
ticulate feeling only to be known in the retrospect. 
The boy, resentful of injustice, grows to the head- 
strong apprentice lad who makes such shift as he may 
with constant ill-luck. Coming to understand how 
narrow circumstance may warp the character of par- 
ents and masters, he yet flings out hotly on occasion, 
and nurses a grudge against society at large. Wrongly 
accused once more, he will change the scene and ‘* go 
to hell if need be.’’ One of that Foreign Legion which 
provokes novelists to the display of violent colour, he 
merrily speeds the passing hour in Algeria and Tonkin: 
reveals himself the double patriot and the born soldier 
capable of discipline. But that befalls in 1910 which 
gives a special quality to his vivid narrative. He cuts 
bamboo stakes for a buffalo enclosure, gets pricked by 
a charred end, is virulently poisoned. And now for 
a long martyrdom. The poison is relentless in new and 
newer assault. He affords a baffling case of sym- 
metrical gangrene. His are the days and nights of 
unspeakable torture. Forty-seven times he mounts the 
operating table. He is maimed in successive shreds, 
loses arms and legs, is veritably cut up alive. 

To read on is to be in the grip of nightmare. The 
little book becomes unendurable, and altogether whole- 
some. It takes rank in a rarest class; should neigh- 
bour, say, the hospital verses of Henley and the pages 
in which James Hinton laboured with the mystery of 
pain. It can serve as an antidote against personal 
grumbling and philosophical pessimism; is an arrest- 
ing memento mori. And what is meditation upon 
mortality but meditation upon life? For ten long 
years he confesses himself rebellious. What had he 
done to deserve this; and whose case was like unto 
his with its uncertain morrows? And thereupon came 
the mystic vision ; that religious confidence about which 
he and his biographer, using his narrative and letters, 
tells with perfect restraint. He radiates patience and 
cheerfulness; is a treasury of consolation for the sorely 
afflicted. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in the preface, aptly 
cites a proverb of the South African blacks : ‘‘ Patience 
is a well from the depths of which one may draw 
Heaven.”’ 


BALANCE 


lf a football team were composed 
entirely of forwards, it would stand no 
chance against a well-balanced opposing team. 
A petrol in which certain of the hydrocarbons 
predominate at the expense of the others can- 
not give results comparable with those of Shell, 
in which the various hydrocarbons governing 
miles to the gallon, easy starting, and power 
are perfectly balanced 


without pinking, 


Buy your Shell from the sealed 
Shell pump or in sealed red cans 


SHELL 


THE WELL-BALANCED PETROL 


Lrp., P.O. Box 148, Suet, Corner, Kixcsway, W.C.2. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HarTLey 

The Last Day. 
Chapman and Hall. 
The Old Man’s Wife. 

Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


Posterity. By Diane Boswell. 
net. 


¢ HE LAST DAY’ is one of those rather rare 
novels, the second half of which is distinctly 
better than the first. The majority fail to fulfil the pro- 
mise of their laying-in; like many excellent sketches, 
they mature into mediocre portraits. The intention of 
the artist falters or his style is cramped by the neces- 
sity of compromising with mistakes already made. As 
each chapter grows cold it becomes an incubus instead 
of an inspiration. Especially is this a danger of fiction 
that depends upon theme rather than upon plot, for 
to realize the development in a situation, to make its 
growth plain to the mind’s eye, demands a constancy 
of purpose that the novel of ingenuity, with its rigid 
framework ready to receive it, can better afford to do 
without. How many admirable ideas are never ferti- 
lized, never come alive simply because the author has 
made abstractions of them, abstractions which his 
work illustrates but does not embody. In Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s case the seed has fallen into ground which at 
first does not seem particularly fruitful. The name 
‘* Hermy,”’ an affectionate diminutive of Hermione, so 
far as it suggests a human being and not a moist 
warm climate, evokes a fluffy clinging creature very 
unlike Mrs. Seymour’s heroine, the restless-minded i:- 
tellectual, scorner of suburbs, for whose sake one man 
had killed himself, and many had cooled their heels in 
vain attending trysts she never meant to keep. No, 
‘* Hermy ”’ does not fit her, but perhaps Mrs. Seymour 
named her in irony. She always dramatized herself : 


. . . Being liked was somehow necessary to her existence. 
She could not bear the idea of forfeiting a good opinion when 
once it had been hers. Under that mask of indifference she 
hid a perpetual desire to shine, to be seen in a favourable light. 
She wanted to be thought brilliant, clever, as she was; charm- 
ing, irresistible, as she could be; remote, loyal, unapproach- 
able, as she was not.... 

That’s why I’m so unreal,’? she thought, I’m always 
trying to be what I appear. What other people think of me. 
All things to all men—and all women.” 


The men and women in whose eyes, at the moment, 
Hermy wished to appear many-sided and various weve 
the five friends—her husband was certainly her friend 
—with whom she was spending the last day of a sea- 
side holiday. But Barry, the artist, blind to these 
nuances, merely wanted her to leave her husband and 
go with him to Florence. The contest between his 
single-mindedness and her complexity reaches a 
tremendous pitch of emotion. 

The impressiveness of the climax comes as a sur- 
prise. We are inclined to doubt (as she herself did) 
the genuineness of all Hermy’s emotions ; her crude in- 
tellectual arrogance sets us against her, her self-pity 
excludes our sympathy. We do not like her better for 
knowing that her hesitations, her advances and with- 
drawals proceed as much from conscience as from 
egoism. Unkindness comes to her more naturally than 
good nature. She bears to the fray the whole armour 
of contradictions with which Mrs. Seymour has 
equipped her; the crisis does not disarm or simplify 
her; and yet she is real, there is a chink somewhere 
through which her predicament pierces to the quick of 
her character. Of course the intense excitement of the 
last few chapters is partly due to Mrs. Seymour's 
skilful manipulation of events and the countless small 
touches by which she succeeds in suggesting that ihe 
sands are truly running out. Peggy’s half-hearted 
attempts at suicide, Robert’s alarming illness, the 

dinner in fancy-dress, above all the heat—we could not 


7s. 6d. net. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 


By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 


By C. E. Lawrence. 
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arranged for her. But it is sufficient that we do. An¢ 
we cannot too much admire the freshness and inde. 
pendence of Mrs. Seymour’s vision with its unfailj 
selectiveness and power to probe beneath the surface. 
‘ The Last Day’ is a fine novel, distinguished by ap 
emotional integrity and an unusually just and live! 
sense of the interplay of passionate relationships, 
Truth is stranger than fiction: the fault of Mr 
Lawrence’s story of the countryside, ‘ The Old Man's 
Wife,’ is that it tries to elaborate surprise. If told 
that the last representative of an ancient stock had 
married, in advanced years, a village girl, to comfort 
his declining age and also to give her a secure position 
one is prepared to believe that such a thing might 
happen; the girl might fall in love with a handsome 
cousin returned from the sea; and a sinister woman, 
obscurely yet intimately connected with the husband, 
might settle down beside them like a great spider and 
involve them in her web. On the night that the cousin 
and the young wife decide to fly the country together 
the old man might be found murdered: there js 
nothing incredible in it all, and Mr. Lawrence tells the 
story well, with the sense of woods and open air and 
stolid village life. It is when he goes behind the 
surprise and analyses the relations between husband 
and wife, when he tries to rationalize behaviour which 
is irrational, that he seems to miss his way. He 
ought to have made the story less mysterious, or more, 
The trial scene is admirable; presented directly and 
realistically it tells us in a few pages more about Ann 
than we had learned from the rest of the book. And 
the fate of Mrs. Rennols, if impossible, is thrilling. 
Indeed, the final chapters more than atone for the 
rather artificial and unconvincing psychology which 
amplifies, in the earlier passages, the statement that 
crabbed age and youth cannot live together. Natur. 
ally Mr. Lawrence did not want to portray the old 
man as a monster, so he gave him a character in which 
sanity and mania, synthetically blended, fail to produce 
a real person. Consequently Ann’s devotion to him 
seems an abstraction, an exemplar of virtue, rather 
than a human emotion. She is real when she is with 
her lover; she is real when she stands in the dock; but 
as Patient Grizel she is a little fabulous. 


‘ Posterity ’ is a remarkable first novel. The scene 
is laid in the future, a hundred years hence: the hero 
has a wife, a concubine and three children. It is a 
sociological, rather than an individual study. Trades 
Unions, by enforcing birth control and limiting work- 
men’s families to two, have solved the question of un- 
employment; but the State, which seems still to be 
governed by capitalists, has undertaken the care of 
superfluous children, both legitimate and illegitimate. 
In the maternity homes married mothers wear blue 
overalls, unmarried green; and their difference in hue 
is made the subject of gentle jesting by the matron 
and staff, whose business it is to make light of sexual 
promiscuity. For the State-nurtured bastards will bea 
weapon in the hands of capital to drive a wedge into 
the ranks of organized labour. Miss Boswell has 
thoroughly acclimatized herself to her strange world, 
and we soon learn to breathe its air, which is smoky 
and dry, and to feel the weight of its problems. It 
gives us the sense, rare in the prophetic utterances ot 
fiction, of a point of view adapting itself to change of 
circumstances. In fact, in the department of prophecy 
where Wells is weak, in the power of suggesting the 
way a life might be lived in the future, apart from the 
mechanical contrivances which are supposed to glorify 
it, Miss Boswell is particularly strong. The mental 
horizon she imagines is only slightly, yet very percepti- 
bly, different from our own. The novel is more note- 
worthy, perhaps, for what it implies than for what 4t 
states. The characters are full of curious lacune; for 


Miss Boswell realizes that it is safer to ignore of 
destroy emotions than to invent them. Their reactions 


But 


believe in Hermy so readily if the scene had not been 


and inhibitions are half-fledged and tentative. 
though they grope, they are alive. 
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NEW BOOKS 


GREEK POTTERY 


By C. DUGAS. Translated from the French by 
Ww. A. THORPE. Containing 4 page plates and 88 
other illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

Price 3s. 6d. net 


ADDING YEARS 
TO YOUR LIFE 


AND LIFE TO YOUR YEARS 
By ROBERT CARRUTHERS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth 
Price 2s. 6d. net 


CAMPING FOR ALL 


By E. E. REYNOLDS, Assistant Master, The Royal 
Grammar School, Colchester. Crown 8vo., cloth illus- 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. net 


WHO’S WHO, 1926 


AN ANNUAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Demy 8vo., cloth. 
Price 42s. net ; in Leather, price 45s. net 


THE WRITERS’ & ARTISTS’ 
YEAR BOOK, 1926 4 virecrory 


FOR WRITERS, ARTISTS & PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net 


Write to the Publishers for their Spring List of 
Announcements 


A. &C. BLACK, LTD., 4 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1 


...ITIS AGREAT VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATION. IT IS NOT TOO 
MUCH TO SAY THAT THE 
N.S.P.C.C. IS THE GREATEST 
VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION OF 
ITS KIND IN THE WORLD . 


Broadly speaking, we can say that for 41 years 
the Society has waged unremitting war against 
cruelty to children. More than that, it has carried 
on an active campaign against that form of ignor- 
ance, as distinct from positive cruelty, which shows 
itself in various phases of child neglect... . 


The Society has 246 inspectors. . . . Last year they 
investigated 38,559 complaints aifecting 95,512 
children. Of these cases, all but 822 were settled 
“ont of court.’’ 


To those who are moved to support us, I would say 
that if they judge the work we have done in giving 
help to 34 million children by those men and women 
who have grown up happy and conterted as a result 
of what was done for them when they were young, 
or by those fine young Colonists who are helping 
our Empire in far-away places, they will not feel 
they have given in vain... . 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


(for nearly seven years Patron of the N.S.P.C.C.) 
at the Festival Dinner, Guildhall, London, 
January 27th, 1926 


May we number YOU among the friends of “* The 
Children’s Champion? ’’ Your interest and help is 
earnestly solicited. 


Any Gift will be gratefully received by 
Sir Robert Parr, O.B.E., Director 


The NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN 


VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


METHUEN S NEW BOOKS 


Methuen’s Popular Novels 


A choice selection. Order from your 
Bookseller or Library 


OTHER EYES THAN OURS 


FATHER RONALD KNOX 
THE CROOKED LIP HERBERT ADAMS 
THE DEVIL'S HENCHMEN 


JOHN OLDREY 
ERNEST ESCAPING W. PETT RIDGE 


MY LADY VAMP GEORGE W. GOUGH 
THE BANDIT OF HELL'S BEND 

EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
CANCELLED LOVE Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


DEVICES AND DESIRES VERA WHEATLEY 
THE MASTIFF OF RIMINI EDWARD HUTTON 
THE WRONG LETTER W. S. MASTERMAN 
AS WE SOW JOHN O'NEILL 
THE CLOCK TOWER VICTORIA T. COATS 


Books Companionable and Entertaining 


The Letters of Maurice 
Hewlett 


Edited, with a Preface, by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 

Letters from the pen of one of the most vivid personalities 

in the literary life of his time. 


Letters of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (1879-1922) 


Edited by LADY RALEIGH Two vols. 30s. net 
A biography, in letters, of a great scholar, critic and 
humorist. 


The Child’s Attitude to Life: 
A Study of Children’s Stories 


By C. W. amet M.A., D.Sc. 5s. net 
A remarkable book which reveals the mental development 
of children from a study of their own stories. 


Full Sail: More Sea Songs and 
Ballads 


By C. FOX SMITH. Illustrated. 5s. net 
A new book of poems about ships and seamen. 


From Dolomites to Stelvio 


By HELENA L. WATERS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
A book describing the motoring roads and scenery from 
Venice to Innsbriick and the Stelvio to the Piave river. 


Astronomy To-day 


By the ABBE THOMAS MOREUX. Illus. 10s. 6d. net 
A book for the general reader on the fascinating problems 
of Astronomy. 


The Principles of Physical 
Optics 


By PROF. ERNST MACH. Illustrated. 21s. net 
A complete survey of one of the most fascinating branches 
of Science. 


Careers for Boys and Girls 


By SIR HERBERT MORGAN, K.B.E. 6s. net 
A helpful book for parents. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 86 ESSEX ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Industrial Psychology in Great Britain. By C. S. Myers. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 

SCIENCE in the technical equipment of industry has long 
amounted to a fetish, but manufacturers who spared no effort 
to keep their plant and methods up to date apparently never 
dreamed of applying science to their workers also. In a factory 
fitted with the most perfect machinery obtainable, one might 
find men working under conditions which were not merely 
unscientific but innocent of any trace of common sense, and 
calculated to bring the maximum fatigue for the minimum 
output. It is only recently that any serious attempt has been 
made to investigate in what ways output may be increased and 
fatigue lessened by modifying the hours and circumstances of 
employment—for example, by introducing a seven minutes’ 
break at the psychological moment. Though the science is still 
in its infancy there are already many achievements to its 
credit, some of which are here described by Dr. Myers, who, as 
Director of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
writes with unquestionable authority. In spite of obstacles, the 
Institute is now earning a substantial income for services ren- 
dered by its investigators, and is rapidly expanding. The book, 
naturally, is not light reading; but intelligent general readers 
will find a good deal to interest them deeply, and there is no 
pedantic restriction of the field either to pure psychology or to 
industrial occupations. Such matters as fatigue, the effects of 
routine work on different temperaments, and vocational guidance 
are of general interest, and Dr. Myers has dealt with them in 
a general manner, taking industry in a broad sense. Not the 
least merit of the book is that it is written in plain English 
instead of that tedious jargon which often deters the general 
reader from probing into psychology. 


1750-1925. By H. W. Hodges. Blackie. 


Modern History, 
7s. 6d. net. 

SOME time ago Mr. Hodges published a ‘ Survey of Modern 
History,’ of which the present work is an expansion. It has 
been produced, we are told, in response to a demand for a 
volume which shall include a study of the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic periods as a preliminary to that of the nineteenth 
century subsequent to 1815. The work has been well done, and 
Mr. Hodges attacks his subject in a brisk, terse, business-like 
style which holds the attention. It suffers, naturally, from the 
inevitable limitation of school-books which attempt to cram a 
huge period into very little space—the room available for many 
important points is quite inadequate to give more than a sketchy, 
one-sided impression of them. The author also has a fine con- 
tempt for qualified statement: his judgments are sweeping and 
unambiguous, and some of them decidedly questionable. But 
the aim of the book is to make the pupil think for himself and 
learn to write his own history, and also to emphasize the con- 
nexion between history and the present state of the world: in 
this it ought to be very successful. The maps, fifteen of which 
are in colour, are well chosen, and there are appendices, a 
useful bibliography, and genealogical tables. 

The Cornish Church Guide. By Oscar Blackford, Truro. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

DR. FRERE, Bishop of Truro, in a preface to this hand- 
book, commends it “‘ to residents and visitors alike.’’ He might 
well have gone further and commended it to all students of 
Cornish or Church history. The Guide, which is well illustrated, 
contains a brief history of every parish in the diocese and special 
articles, by authorities on their subjects, upon ‘ The Architecture 
of the Cornish Parish Church,’ ‘ Cornish Church Plate,’ ‘ The 
Celtic Crosses of Cornwall,’ and ‘ The Holy Wells of Cornwall.’ 
There is also a Celtic Kalendar and a great deal of most useful 
information concerning the history and administration of the 
diocese. A valuable reference book this, and one it would be 
well if other dioceses would copy. 


Trifles, and Other Plays. Bv Susan Glaspell. Benn. 7s. 6d. net. 

OWING to the great increase in the amount of amateur acting 
there is always a brisk demand for one-act plays, and the supply 
is limited unless the players are content with a fairly low level 
of obvious facetiousness. Miss Glaspell is an important dramatist 
of the new American movement, and her long plays like ‘ The 
Verge’ and ‘ Inheritors’ have already won for her a position 
of some esteem in this country. Accordingly, considerable 
interest should be taken in her contribution to the lighter stage. 
Several of the plays in this volume should establish themselves 
among the favourites of the English amateur actor. The abuse 
of Psycho-analysis by scatter-brained persons may have its head- 
quarters in America, but there are sufficient outbursts of this 
lighter lunacy over here to make Miss Glaspell’s vivacious little 
farce called ‘ Suppressed Desires ’ diverting to an English audi- 
ence. This collection of plays shows extreme versatility, and 
there is something for nearly every taste. Labour dramatic 
groups will appreciate a little piece called ‘ The People,’ while 
anyone who has enjoyed ‘ Inheritors’ will equally value the 
briefer expression of a similar idea in a bitingly ironic comedy 
called ‘ Close the Book.’ A perusal of Miss Glaspell’s longer 
plays could justifiably leave one with a suspicion that this 
dramatist, though rich in imagination and fertile in expression, 
lacks the saving grace of a sense of humour. In these shorter 
pieces she fortunately shows that this suspicion has no foundation. 


The Spell of London. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 3s. 6d. net, 


MR. H. V. MORTON is an experienced and versatile jour. 
nalist. His daily contributions to the Daily Express have many 
admirers. He wields a facile pen, and it is no disparagemen; 
to his undoubted talents to say that he invariably writes for 
effect. His articles on London are precisely the type of articles 
that one would expect to read in the columns of a daily news. 
paper. There is a certain formula for these things, and Mr 
Morton has learned that formula by heart. No one will grudge 
him his success, which is indeed fully deserved. Between jou. 
nalism and literature, however, there is a deep gulf fixed, ang 
that gulf has not been bridged in ‘ The Spell of London.’ 4 
book is always a challenge to posterity, and we are inclined tp 
think that in the case of Mr. Morton posterity will not ac 
the challenge. There is nothing in this book that is really new 
and we are compelled to add that there is nothing in it’ which 
was really worth reprinting. Journalism, as the word implies, 
is of the day, and ‘ The Spell of London’ already belongs t) 
yesterday. We do not doubt that Mr. Morton has it in him to 
write a good book, but that book will not be written in q 
newspaper office. 


Highways and Byways in Leicestershire. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Leicestershire and its Hunts. By Charles Simpson. The Bodley 
Head. 31s. 6d. net. 

IN this latest addition to the Highways and Byways Series 
Mr. J. B. Firth goes thoroughly into the history and _ topo. 
graphy of the county, and his text is illustrated with admirable 
pencil drawings by Mr. Frederick L. Griggs. Leicestershire js 
so much associated with foxhunting that one is apt to forget 
its other aspects. It is, of course, rich in old houses, manors, 
and churches, while such historical figures as Wolsey, Lady 
Jane Grey and Wycliff were intimately connected with it. The 
Civil War raged round it, and traces and relics are still found. 
Mr. Firth has produced an interesting book. 

Mr. Simpson gives a long account of the Quorn Hunt, and 
slightly shorter ones of the Cottesmore and the Belvoir. He 
means to deal with Fernie’s and the Atherstone in a later 
volume. He takes different bits of the famous shire, as hunted 
on different days of the week, in turn, and tells of some historic 
runs and the people who distinguished themselves in them, 
Probably he has modelled his record on Nimrod’s work. But 
Nimrod was inimitable; and while Mr. Simpson’s style is good, 
and his intelligence and love for the sport are keen, he falls 
far behind when it comes to a run with Nimrod in the field. 
The black-and-white illustrations are, with a few exceptions, 
excellent; those in colour are occasionally garish and less 
pleasing. 


By J. B. Firth, 


CASH 
ABROAD 


By issuing Circular Notes 
the Westminster Bank 
enables its customers to 
carry money abroad in a 
convenient manner which 
unites the advantages of 
an international Bank 
Note witha minimum risk 
from theft. They are issued 
at {10 and {25 and are 
obtainable through 
any branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C2 
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Gillette 


HAVING is just a be- 
fore-breakfast incident 
if you make use of the 
Gillette Blade. It has the 


finest shaving edge that 


steel will make. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspection 
system—all of these attest 
the exceptional value in the Gillette Blade. Used in 
a New Improved Gillette, it is indeed the ideal way 
to a perfect shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 
4 / PER PACKET OF 10 IN PACKETS OF 5 2 /3 

(20 Shaving Edges) (10 Shaving Edges) 

Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, 


Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chem- 
ists, etc., throughout the Country 


RAZOR 


BLADIES 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184/188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


March, 1926. 1/- net Monthly. 


CORRESPONDENCE-—CURRENT 
COMMENTS 
THE PARLIAMENTARY REGIME IN 
FRANCE 
EX-PRESIDENT RAYMOND POINCARE 
PEACE PROSPECTS IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY A NORTHUMBRIAN MINER 
PARLIAMENT AND THE NATIONAL 
FINANCES CAPT. R. C. BOURNE, M.P. 
MAINTAINING SUPPLIES IN A GENERAL 
STRIKE 
Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF SCARBROUGH 
“AS YOU WERE" AT OTTAWA 
FRANKLIN SIEVEWRIGHT PETERSON 
AN INDEPENDENT POLICY ". CHINA 


J. O. P. BLAND 
SEA POWER AND SUBMARINE es 

J. H. KIMBALL 
CAPTAIN SWILLWIND’S FAILURE 


VACUUS VIATOR 

TOO MUCH SCHOOLING E. T. GOOD 
THE VERY FIRST ZEPPELIN 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE 

THE FUNCTION OF WORDS PENRHYN CHAVE 

THE ANCIENT CARAVAN TRADE ROUTES 


H. E. PHILLIPS 

HEALTH ane DIET 

The Rt. Hon. Sir RALPH S. PAGET, P.C. 
EXIT JOHN NASH DERWENT MIALL 
WHAT IS A COMSERVATIVEP 

A YOUNG WOMAN CONSERVATIVE 
“SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY" A. P. GARLAND 
STORIES ( THE PRICE OF IMMORTALITY ROY DEVEREUX 

UTHE HORSE THIEF HANNAH BERMAN 
EARLY VICTORIAN DAYS VERNON RENDALL 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 

Annual Subscription : 14/- post free to all parts of the world. bang 


Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, &.W.1. Published by E and 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd., 9 East Harding Street, E.C.4. 


Manchester Showrooms: 


VER since the Three-Litre Super-Sports Sun- 
beam was first introduced there has been but 
one opinion as to its amazing efficiency. It 
has been generally described as ‘‘ The most 
wonderful Car in the World.” 
After a lengthy run on the first Three-Litre 
Sunbeam to reach Australia, Mr. George 
George, one of the foremost motoring 
authorities in the Antipodes, in the course of 
a lengthy article in the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph, wrote :—‘‘ In all my experience I have 
never witnessed such phenomenal acceleration 
. anything more efficient in the way of 
braking it would be impossible to imagine . . 
. the steering was perfect . . . the man- 
ner in which it holds the road at a speed of 
80 m.p.h. is astounding. Briefly, I consider 
it to be the most wonderful car I have ever 
driven or ridden in.” 
Similar testimony comes from another Three- 
Litre Sunbeam owner, Mr. H. Gordon 
Selfridge, junr., who expresses his opinion in 
the words :—‘‘ Everything about the car is 
in line with its performance—the brakes, the 
steering, the gear change, and the lines of 
the standard body... It is an absolute 
delight.” 
In the whole history of motoring no car has 
ever aroused such interest—and no other 
car has ever embodied such remarkable 
efficiency. Let us arrange a trial run and 
demonstrate to you the supremacy of this 
model. 


The Supreme Car 


UNBEAM 


Three-Litre Six-Cylinder Super-Sports Chassis, £950. 

Four-Seater, £1,125. Other Models: 14/40 h.p., 

20/60 h.p. and 30/90 h.p., Chassis prices from £495. 
Dunlop Cord Tyres are fitted to all Models 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO.,LTD. 
Moorfield Works - 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department: 
12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
106 Deansgate 
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MOTORING 
CARE OF THE CAR 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


NE of the best six-cylinder cars on the road 
() woaey is the Italian-built O.M. which hails 

from Brescia, where the Officine Meccaniche 
works are situated. From the nature of the country 
in which they are made, they need an easily adjust- 
able carburettor in order to meet the differences of 
altitude and temperature. One finds, therefore, on all 
O.M. cars the carburettor fitted with a hand control- 
ling device styled the corrector, which permits the 
driver to alter the gas mixture. A carburettor cor- 
rectly tuned for giving a maximum power with a 
minimum consumption when the engine is warm will 
not give much power when the engine is cold. Also a 
slow running jet correctly adjusted for an engine when 
warm will cause difficult starting when the engine is 
cold; and the colder the temperature the more difficult 
it will be to start. In addition, if a carburettor is 
tuned with the ordinary atmospheric pressure it will 
not give much power at high altitudes where the 
atmospheric pressure is much less. The corrector on 
the O.M. provides for making the mixture richer when 
starting, and makes it less rich as greater altitudes are 
reached and when the car is running with a warm 
engine. Thus, drivers of these cars turn the handle 
on the dashboard to “ starting,’’ back to the 
** normal ’’ and towards ‘‘ poor ’’ as the engine gets 
warmed up or when the car is climbing in the moun- 
tain regions, the handle being advanced proportionately 
to the altitude. 


* * * 
Fast travelling cars need good brakes, and these 
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and oil them carefully to ensure perfect working and 
compensation of the brakes. The brake adjustment is 
best checked by jacking up the front axle and turning 
the front wheels to full lock. The correct adjustment 
is indicated when the inner wheel binds very slightly 
when the steering is either on full left or full right 
hand lock. In England, it is advisable to remove the 
fan belt, except in very warm weather, as the cooling 
is efficient and the water in the radiator is apt to 
remain at too low a temperature for economical run. 
ning. Oil gauges are placed on the dashboard of all 
cars to indicate that the lubrication system is in work. 
ing order or otherwise. On the O.M. the oil-pressure 
gauge should show a minimum pressure of ten pounds 
per square inch when the oil is thoroughly warm and 
the car is travelling on its top gear at twenty miles 
per hour. If it falls below this pressure the oil relief 
valve should be adjusted. | Nowadays tyres give so 
great a mileage and the material of roads is so much 
smoother that punctures are fortunately few. There. 
fore, the wise motorist removes the wheels from time 
to time and greases the hubs before they are replaced, 
so that should occasion arise, any wheel can be easily 
and quickly dismounted and changed for the spare 
wheel carried. If this is not done, it is not uncommon 
to find that the wheel to be removed has rusted on to 
the hub and cannot be removed without considerable 
effort and hammering. On the Rudge-Whitworth 
wheels of the O.M. it is necessary that the screw cap 
should be dead tight. A lead hammer is provided in 
the kit for tightening up the wheel caps. An ordinary 
hammer should not be used, as it is apt to bruise and 
distort the caps. To tighten up Rudge-Whitworth 
wheels it is necessary to screw in the opposite direc- 
tion to the rotation of the wheel when the car is mov- 
ing forward. The instruction book provided for the 
owner of every O.M. car gives a full and adequate 


the O.M. has. An owner of one of these cars should | description of its various parts, together with advice 
examine the pulleys over which the brake cables run, | as to how to keep them in order. 
> A. | 
“‘The Best Medium Powered Car in the World.” 
In a class by itself—possessing features in design 
which are unique. Its all-round perform- 
ance surpasses all of its size and power. 
There is something about this 
car which must appeal to the 
Stability enthusiast who can afford Front Wheel 
bili ick Brakes 
Flexibility o pick an oose Four Speeds 
Roadability Comfort Tyres 
Reliability Unique Suspen- 

sion 
Marvellous per- 
Controlability formance under 

any conditions 
14-60 H.-P. “LAMBDA” 13°9 R.A.C. 
Sole Concessionnaires : 
CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Curlanath, Piccy, London.” "Phone: Mayfair 7050. 
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You can get an 


The 9/20 h.p. 


So christened because of the amazing 
power and “‘ life ” of its four-cylinder, 
overhead-valve engine. The finest 
light car on the market. Prices from 
4185—full particulars with pleasure 


Exide 


» LONG LIFE BATTERY 


- for your CHRYSLER Car for £4:10:0 
There is an EXIDE Battery for EVERY car. 


WITH THE PATENT 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 
61 NEW BOND ST,, W.1, & COVENTRY 


THREADED RUBBER 
INSULATION 


Coverved by the most comprehensive 
90 days service scheme in existence, 


C. A. Vandervell & Co., Acton Vale, London, W.3 


The 


HE economies resulting from the 

improved methods in production 
which enabled the Austin Motor 
Company to reduce the prices of its 
20 h.p. models in November last have 
now been made effective in the case of 
the 12 h.p. models. 
In order to give the public the earliest 
possible benefit of these economies the 
reduced prices here announced became 
operative on March 1, 1926, at Works. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO.,, Ltd., Longbridge Works, BIRMINGHAM 
Lonpon : 479-483, Oxford Street, W.1 


IMPORTANT 
PRICE 
REDUCTIONS 


CLIFTON TOURING CAR - £295 
HERTFORD 2-SEATER - £315 
WINDSOR SALOON - - £395 
IVER SALOON - - - £405 
GORDON SALOON - - £425 
MULLINER SALOON - - £365 


HARLEY COUPE - - - £425 
BERKELEY LANDAULETTE £425 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for March opens with the first part of a study 
by Mr. Robert Graves of ‘The Future of English Poetry,’ 
prompted by Mr. Trevelyan’s recent work. He thinks the norm 
of ear music and simple rhythms must give way to free verse 
with constantly-changing rhythm in the future, and indulges in 
some severe remarks on Mr. Haldane’s excursion into poetical 
criticism. Mr. Guedalla has an amusing paper on Lafayette in 
his youth. Mr. Hind gives us his recollections of ‘ John 
Sargent.’ The story ‘‘The Green Caravan”’ is by Mr. J. Metcalfe. 
Mr. Melville in an article on ‘ Red Imperialism ’ once more 
makes the point that the foreign policy of Russia is Tsaristic— 
the only thing that has changed is the personality of her rulers 
and their greater disregard for international appearances. 


The National Review deals in ‘ Episodes of the Month’ with 
Mussolini and Germany, the League of Nations, the Gold 
Standard, Cricket and Tennis, among other subjects. Sir E. Boyle 
writes on ‘ Johnson and Sir John Hawkins.’ ‘* Hawkins was one 
of those unfortunate people who, even when they do the right 
thing, do it in the wrong way,’’ and his ‘ Life’ of Johnson 
justifies all that has been said against him. Mr. Marsh-Edwards 
does something to rehabilitate the memory of Amerigo Vespucci 
in an account of his first voyage in 1497. Bishop Knox in ‘ Play 
The Game’ appeals for intellectual honesty among churchmen. 
Miss Pitt describes what an observer may see in a wintry 
countryside in her paper ‘ The Truce of the Snow.’ The political 
articles deal with ‘ Germany and the Council,’ ‘ Trade and the 
Empire,’ and the mistak*s of our policy in Malaya. 


The London Mercury in the ‘ Editorial Notes’ refers to the 
gifts from American millionaires for art and science, the artistic 
work of our Mint, and the proposal to purchase Thackeray’s 
House. The verse includes poems by Mr. Barman, Mrs. Granville 
Barker (one excellent of its kind) and a long sequence ‘ The 
Making of Man,’ by Miss Dorothy Wellesley. Miss Johnson 
has two unimportant short stories, and there is a second new 
essay by Hazlitt. Mr. Kellett contributes a study on Conrad as 
a writer, emphasizing the un-English character of his phrase, and 
tracing it to his late acquisition of our language. Mr. Cyril Falls 
directs our attention to an almost-forgotten Caroline dramatist— 
Thomas Randolph, and Mr. E. V. Knox narrates the story of 
Mrs. Hannah More’s ‘ Percy,’ one of the popular successes of 
Garrick. Mr. Porterfield’s study this month dealg with Willa 
Cather ; he laments the smallness of her English public and insists 
on her qualities as a representative of American life. ‘ A Letter 
from Italy,’ by S. Mario Praz, deals with two typical Italian 
books, one ancient, the other of to-day. The ‘ Chronicles,’ in 
addition to the permanent headings, deal with ‘ Politics and 
Economics,’ by Mr. C. M. Lloyd. J. C. S. deals with Mr. Eliot’s 
new volume of poems. 


The Adelphi reprints with some revisions Mr. Murry’s worthy 
tribute to Doughty and ‘ Arabia Deserta.’ Next to this in 
importance is a reprint of ‘The Death of the Phoenix,’ by 
George Darley—a beautiful poem. Mr, Shand deals satirically 
with Mr. Arlen’s imaginary Mayfair, and Mr. O'Flaherty gives 
us in a short story a glimpse of seminary life. The Tfstoy 
Story, translated by Mr. Aylmer Maude, is beginning to work 
towards nemesis. 


Blackwood opens with some ‘ Modern Chinese Portraits’ by Mr. 
L. M. King, which seem to indicate the changes caused by the 
incidence of Western thought on China. Mr. MacNichol has a 
tale of a Breton in the Foreign Legion of old days; Gen. Stewart 
tells a good story of a shooting adventure; and Capt. Rattray 
describes his party of native workers at Wembley. Mr. C. E. 
Green gives us a retrospect of Rugby Football and its changes 
in a life-time ; we remember seeing a punt-out after a try in 1882. 
Mr. Gerald Dean has an unhappy story to tell of ‘ Jeremy Arden,’ 
which has the air of being true. The best part of ‘ Musings 
without Method ’ is devoted to ‘ Anonymity in Literature.’ 


Cornhill is again a very good number. Mr. Wren’s serial 
promises to be an exciting story of adventure; Mr. Laurence 
Kirk’s siiort story ‘ Charles’ is a first-rate piece of work, and 
Miss Thomas’s ‘ The Herkomer School’ revives the memory of 
that institution not unpleasantly. The best piece of work in the 
number is Mr. H. Tristram’s paper on ‘Newman and Matthew 
Arnold,’ full of good stuff. Mr. Thos. Rayson describes ‘ Water 
Divining ’ as he knows it, and Dr. Fraser Harris shows how 
men of science divine discoveries before making them. 


_ The English Review is returning to its literary traditions by 
giving more space ta matters which have lately been crowded 
out by politics. It opens with a paper by M. Poincaré on ‘ The 
Parliamentary Regime in France,’ explaining the failure of 
Parliament to satisfy the nation. Coal, Finance, the General 
Strike, Canada and China are the subjects of good articles. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 209. 
OpDs OF THE VERY LONGEST YOU MAY FIND 
HID IN OUR PILLARS, IF YOU HAVE A MIND. 
A shout of pious joy and exultation. 
Pithy as converse of a warlike nation. 
A clue’s required here, sir: verbum sap. 
Reverse what is not, friend, a heedless hap. 
Stuffed seat, soft cushions, tempt the weary frame. 
How sweet, when first her baby lisps the name! 
By this the Holy Infant we denote. 
One thing presumably he did: he wrote. 
Nibblers and gnawers, like the rat and hare. 
To serve the needy was his primal care. 
Betwixt, between—no boy, nor quite a man. 
Its bony heart distinguishes this clan. 


tee 


N.B.—Between the Pillars insert ‘‘ to.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 207 
Two or THE Master Dramatists OF OLD 


1. By my own act I’m lying stark and cold. 
2. Clips from Earth-hog’s most portentous name. 
3. Giving and taking he acquires great fame. 
4. Now: half of one who human life has taken; 
5. Then transpose half of what’s akin to bacon. 
6. A Turkish judge, in village or in town. 
7. A porker owned it ere "twas melted down. 
8. Too oft for Envy’s poisoned shafts a mark. 
9. If such the night, presumably ’twas dark. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 207 
S uicid E 
O rycterop Us* 
P rize-fighte R 
H om _§Icide 
krO P * The Aardvark, or Earth-hog, a kind of 
Cc ad I Ant-eater found in South Africa. 
L ar D 


E minenc E 
S tarles S 


Acrostic No. 207.—The winner is Mr. Noél M. Griffiths, 51s 
Holland Park, W.11, who has selected as his prize ‘ Six Years 
in the Malay Jungle,’ by Carveth Wells, published by Heinemann 
and reviewed in our columns on February 20 under the title 
‘Jungles and Railways.’ Thirty-six other competitors chose 
this book, 15 named ‘ Voltaire,’ 15 ‘ Frederic Harrison,’ 18 
‘ London’s Latin Quarter,’ 11 ‘ The Blue Bungalow,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. H. B., Armadale, Baitho, Baldersby, Bolo, 
Bordyke, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ernest Carr, Miss Carter, 
C. A. S., J. Chambers, Sir Wm. Chevis, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Darenth, Dolmar, Doric, M. East, G. M. Fowler, Gay, 
Mrs. F. Hill, Iago, Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, 
Margaret, Martha, G. W. Miller, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, 
Novocrete, Oakapple, Peter, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, St. 
Nicholas School, Stucco, Trike, Twyford, Tyro, Varach, C. J. 
Warden, Mrs. R. C. Warner, Yendu, Zero, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—Beechworth, Ruth Bevan, W. F. Born, 
C. H. Burton, T. R. Crofts, Dhualt, D. L., East Sheen, 
Reginald Eccles, Eel, John Elliott, Cyril E. Ford, W. King 
Gillias, Glamis, Groves, Gunton, Lieut.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Jorum, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, Lar, W. Aldersey Lewis, Miss 
Ruby Macpherson, M. B., Melville, H. de R. Morgan, 00, 
F. M. Petty, R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, Still Waters, M. Story, 
Hon. R. G. Talbot, Torts, H. Cradock-Watson, Albert E. K. 
Wherry, Yewden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Mrs. Boothroyd, Ceyz, 
Cheyne, Chip, Dandog, Dinkie, Farsdon, Hanworth, F. Sheridan 
Lea, Mrs. A. Lole, V. Maude, L. M. Maxwell, V. C. H. 
Millard, N. D. P., Polamar, Stanfield, J. Sutton, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. All others more. : 

For Light 8 ‘‘ Excellence ” is accepted, in view of Thomson's 
lines :— 

Base envy withers at another’s joy 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 


Light 2 was, of course, intended to read ** Clip $,”’ etc., not 


** Clips.”” 
Acrostic No. 206.—Correct: D. Leeper. One Light wrong: 


Omega. Two lights wrong: Eel, Jay. Answer to Tyro held over. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 
\ S anticipated, the new London County Council 


issue was an unqualified success. There is little 

doubt that there is a big demand for an issue 
of this nature, and the ready response to the offer, 
which led to large applicants receiving only about 35% 
of their applications, was a pleasant change from the 
reception which too many gilt-edged issues have re- 
ceived during the last twelve months. In connexion 
with this issue, note must be taken of the record 
established by the Bank of England, under whose 
auspices it was made. The list closed at 10.30 on 
Thursday morning, and all applicants received their 
allotment letters by the first post on Friday morning, 
an achievement probably unparalleled in the history of 
large issues. Several other interesting new issues 
are on the tapis. I await with interest details of the 
new Brazilian loan, which, rumour has it, will make 
its appearance in the near future. In view of the 
growing popularity of Brazilian bonds, based, as I 
have previously explained, on the improved financial 
position of Brazil, the new loan will probably be very 
much sought after, particularly as the terms, it is said, 
will be generous ones. 


ENTERPRISE IN COMMERCE 

It is surely a remarkable coincidence that the Chair- 
men of undertakings as unlike as Bovril and Selfridges 
should have spoken in almost identical words when 
referring to the urgent necessity of the moment—the 
need for greater enterprise. Their speeches were 
made at the annual meetings of their respective com- 
panies, which were held on the same day. 

Everyone must agree that we require the old spirit 
of enterprise. Personally, I believe that it exists as 
much as ever, although perhaps of late it has been 
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lying dormant. On the side of the ‘‘ merchant adven- 
turer ’’ it must be pointed out that it is only in recent 
days that the bulk of the results of successful enterprise 
has been confiscated by the State in the form of 
taxation, which factor has played a big part in 
curtailing enterprise, 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


The report of the annual meeting of the proprietors 
of the London Underground Electric Railway Com- 
panies, which was published in this paper last week, 
contained many facts of outstanding interest. We all 
are rather inclined to accept the utility companies as 
a matter of course, and it is only on occasions such 
as this that we realize the magnitude of the task 
that is performed. Last year the traffic combine of 
London carried no fewer than 1,555,000,000 passen- 
gers, with the result that the ordinary shareholders 
had a profit of £825,000 to divide up in the form of 
dividends. When it is realized that the total ordinary 
capital invested in these companies amounts to no less 
than £19,750,000, the return is obviously not very 
adequate. 


METROPOLITAN GAS 

Another meeting reported in detail in the last issue 
of this paper was that of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, which is, in its way, as important as the 
transport companies. The Chairman dealt in detail 
with the Government electricity proposals, and it 
would appear that he is not of opinion that they are 
in any way meant to foster electricity at the expense 
of gas, a view which was expressed here at the time 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company meeting. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 

The oil market has been very depressed of late 
owing to the heavy fall in the price of British Con- 
trolled shares. I have in the past suggested that this 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
Established 1864 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 
31st December, 1925 


Reverstonary Bonus again declared of £2 per cent. 


Total Premium Income for year £7,083,155, being an increase of £397,187 over the 


previous year. 


Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,478,081, being an increase of £192,143 


over the previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £32,761,014, being an increase of £3,273,698 during 


the year. 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,073,817. The Company has paid £46,200,261 in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on 3lst December, 1925, amounted to £52,011,095 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £73,321,280 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,129,120, being an increase 
of £197,551 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £3,954,035, 
being an increase of £199,636. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


Chairman. 


JAMES S. PROCTOR, 
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fall in price was attributable to those who should 
know, having formed the opinion that the shares were 
too highly valued. There have been rumours of late 
of litigation in connexion with this company. An 
official statement has now been issued to the effect 
that there are two actions pending to recover money 
lent by the company. There is one action against 
certain persons to recover the balance of monies 
claimed as due to the company in respect of the pur- 
chase by them of $11,372,500 preference shares of the 
Company, and there is an action against certain 
persons and past directors claiming an account of 
profits alleged to have been made by them out of 
transactions with the company in which they were 
personally interested, and damages for acts of alleged 
misfeasance. The shares have risen substantially on 
more than one occasion, and fallen considerably, and 
it is feared that they have cost the public very con- 
siderable sums. I suggest that pending the clearing 
away of all this litigation and an adequate statement 
as to the actual position, the shares are best left alone. 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRIALS 

The recent bout of liquidation has been thoroughly 
impartial, inasmuch as all classes of shares have suf- 
fered. I cannot help thinking that the fall in the price 
of Bleachers to 72s. gd. is unwarranted. The reason 
for this fall is attributed to the bad report issued by 
Bradford Dyers. I see no reason to anticipate that 
the Bleachers’ Report will be unfavourable and there- 
fore I consider the present an excellent opportunity 
of buying these shares for a twelve months’ lock-up. 


HOME RAILS 

A firm tone has developed in the Home Railway 
market. For the past twelve months prices have 
dwindled in anticipation of the withdrawal of big sums 
from reserves to meet dividend payments. Now that 
these dividend announcements have been made the 
position is not as bad as anticipated, with the excep- 
tion of L. and N.E., which have had to draw four 
million pounds from reserve. It would appear that 
the economies promised from the grouping of the 
systems are at last making themselves manifest, and 
it is significant to note that despite the difficulties 
experienced during the past year actual earnings, 
apart from allocations from reserves, were sufficient 
to produce at present prices a yield of well over 5%. 
As in almost every other form of industrial activity, 
the railways have suffered from post-war depression. 
They were the first to feel the effects of poor trade— 
they will be the first to feel the benefit of the revival 
which, in my opinion, has already started. 


RUBBER 

The rubber share market has also been entirely 
demoralized by the heavy fall in the commodity, 
despite the fact that the majority of first-class rubber 
Companies can pay substantial dividends with rubber 
at 2s. a pound. The price of rubber shares has been 
pruned to an extent that must be most disquieting to 
holders, be they genuine investors or speculators who 
are left unwilling holders. It is impossible to take a 
short view of the rubber share market. Taking a 
long view, I cannot help feeling that many shares at 
to-day’s levels are very attractive. 


HUNGARIAN 

Among the reconstruction loans, Hungarian 74% 
have been dull of late, presumably as a reflection of 
the disquieting news of the Hungarian forgeries. It is 
interesting to note that this has not reacted on the 
price of the Hungarian Mortgage Land Bonds, which 
now stand at 33 premium. As the issue price was 93, 
these bonds are now only 4% under the League of 
Nations Loan. I cannot help thinking that Hun- 
garian 74% will recover in due course, and they are 
an attractive purchase for mixing purposes at the 
present price of 97}. TAuRUS 


6 March 1925 


Company Meeting 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 112th Annuat Genera Court of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s 
Office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 2, 1926, R. Nevill 
Dundas, Esq., W.S. (chairman of the Ordinary Court of 
Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said: The new assurances for the year amounted to 
£2,431,991, of which £125,000 was re-assured, leaving net new 
sums assured of £2,306,991, bringing in net single premiums 
of £50,099 and new annual premiums of £90,314. We also 
issued deferred annuity policies producing single premiums 
amounting to £1,258 and annual premiums of £3,579. The 
total net new annual premium income for the year on new life 
assurances and deferred annuities combined amounted to £93,893, 

New immediate annuities brought in a total purchase-money 
amounting to £107,802, which is considerably above the average 
of recent years. 

Death claims, including bonuses, amounted to £1,125,000, 
showing a reduction of over £120,000 compared with the pre- 
vious year. The total was again well within the amount pro- 
vided for, and the favourable mortality of the year has again 
yielded a satisfactory contribution to surplus. The claims arising 
by survivance show an increase of about £50,000 over last year; 
but as we have pointed out on previous occasions, these claims 
do not occasion any loss, but merely represent the payments 
out of reserves already fully provided for the purpose. 

The life premium income is just over £1,681,000, which is 
over a quarter of a million in excess of pre-war figures and the 
highest in the history of the Society with the single exception 
of 1924, when the premium revenue was swollen by a larger 
amount of single premiums. The gross interest income shows 
an increase corresponding to the growth of the funds, and the 
average gross rate yielded remains practically at last year’s 
figure of 5 guineas per cent. The small but welcome reduction 
in the rate of income-tax which was granted in the last Budget, 
though in operation for only a part of last year, has resulted 
in increasing the net rate of interest for the whole year, after 
deduction of income-tax, by about ls. 4d. per cent., bringing it 
up to the satisfactory rate of £4 10s. 2d. per cent. The total 
expenses of management remain at the very moderate rate of 
under 12 per cent. of the premium income, or under 7 per cent. 
of our total income—rates which are much below the average of 
other offices. Finally, the operations of the year have resulted 
in increasing the funds by over £670,000, which is one of the 
largest additions ever made in a single year. 

Application has been made to Parliament for a Provisional 
Order or Private Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws of the 
Society, a necessary matter which we have for some time had 
under consideration. 

The Directors have considered the results of the last two 
years’ working and the prospects for the current quinquennium, 
having regard to the Society’s financial position in general and 
to the increased contribution to surplus arising from the reduc- 
tion of the rate of income-tax—a reduction small in itself but 
yet having considerable financial results. I have the pleasure 
to say that we have come to the conclusion that the rate of 
intermediate bonus to be allowed in respect of claims arising 
during the current year and until otherwise fixed may properly 
be increased from 35s. per cent., the rate fixed after the quin- 
quennial investigation of 1923, to 38s. per cent. per annum. 
This announcement will, I am sure, be received with satisfaction 
by all members who hold policies participating in profits (and 
these, of course, form a large majority), not only because it 
increases the value of their own policies, but because it will 
enable them to recommend the Society to their friends even 
more confidently than before. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; the re- 
election of Directors was carried, and the thanks of the members 
were accorded to the Directors, agents, and officials for their 
work during the year. The meeting then resolved itself into a 
Special General Meeting to consider the Provisional Order 
intituled, ‘‘ Provisional Order to consolidate and amend the 
Constitution Acts and Regulations of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society; to confer further powers on 
that Society; and for other purposes,’’ to which the chairman 
referred in his address, and on his motion, seconded by Sheriff 
J. A. Fleming, K.C., it was unanimously resolved that the 
Provisional Order should be consented to. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 
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Monthly 


Price 2s. 
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Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-seventh Annual 
Meeting, held on March 4, 1926. 

The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £185,140,143, 
as compared with £171,049,265 a year ago, i.e., an increase of 
£14,090,878. 

The Total Income during 1925 was £37,552,553, as compared 
with £35,136,037 in 1924, i.e., an increase of £2,416,516. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 76,796, assuring the sum of £14,641,970, and 
producing a new annual premium income of £994,776. The 

iums received were £10,676,733, being an increase of 
£664,497 over those for the year 1924. 

The claims for the year amounted to £7,223,192. The number 
of deaths was 10,951 and of matured endowment assurances 
48,980, the combined annual premium income being £443,751. 

The number of life policies in force at the end of year was 
1,107,272, assuring with bonus £169,102,350 and producing a 
premium income of £10,213,779 per annum. The immediate 
annuities payable were 3,902 in number and amounted to 
£153,379 per annum. In addition there were 1,281 deferred 
and contingent annuities, securing £24,411 per annum by an 
annual premium income of £11,872. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £15,883,871, being an increase of £673,581 over 
those for the year 1924, 

The claims for the year amounted to £4,857,057. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 569,863 on 683,588 policies, 
of which 88,473 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year was 
116,711, the number in force being 2,375,467. The number of 
free policies which became claims was 68,958. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 24,469,494, assuring a maximum sum of 
£419,086,212, exclusive of bonus, and producing an annual 
premium income of £16,597,129. The average duration of the 
whole life premium-paying policies in force exceeds 17 years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduc- 
tion of re-insurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability, and Miscellaneous insurances, were 
£854,596, being an increase for the year of £191,484. The 
claims for the year amounted to £316,186. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£51,763. The capital sum insured under these policies is 
£3,333,711. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of re-insurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages, and returns, amounted to £460,902. The claims 
during the year in respect of the risks written in 1925 and 
previous years were £473,625. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,727,974, 
including the sum of £330,111 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 31, 
1925, at £3,750,000. £1,837,308 has been set aside to provide 
a bonus to the participating policyholders, £202,718 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, and the balance of 
£187,948 has been carried forward. The above-stated amount 
of £1,837,308 is sufficient to provide a bonus of £2 2s. per cent. 
on the original sums assured, and a bonus at that rate will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which 
were in force on December 31, 1925. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £4,359,811, 
including the sum of £160,402 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 31, 
1925, at £3,000,000; £2,097,737 has been set aside to provide 
for a bonus to policyholders, £647,282 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss —— £440,945 has been reserved for Bonus 
to the members of the Outdoor Staff, £250,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Common Contingency Fund, £167,979 to the 
Special Contingency Fund, and the balance of £255,868 has 
been carried forward. 

A contingent reversionary bonus vesting after 10 years from 
the date of the policy of £1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured 
has been added to all with profit policies issued on or after 
January 1, 1923, and on which premiums were being paid on 
December 31 last. It has been decided that the reversionary 
bonuses declared for the years 1923 and 1924 shall also vest 
after 10 years from the date of the policy instead of after 15 
years. The contingent reversionary bonus will be calculated on 
the amount payable on a claim arising by death or maturity 
provided the policy has then been 10 years in force. In addi- 
tion, these policies on becoming claims after they have been not 
less than 5 years and under 10 years in force will share in any 
interim bonus which may be declared. 

All policies issued before January 1, 1923, which are in force 
(except those in the Irish Free State) and which are entitled 
to participate under the bonus distribution scheme, on which 
10 years’ premiums have been paid and which become claims 
by death or maturity of endowment between March 5, 1926, 
and March 5, 1936, both dates inclusive, will receive a bonus 
addition as follows: 


The Prudential Assurance Company, Limited 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Amount of Claim 


Premiums paid for increased by 
Per cent. 
10 years and less than 15 years ... £5 Os. 
20 ” ” ” ” 25 ” £10 Os. 
25 ” ” ” »” 30 ” £12 10s. 
30 ” ” ” ” 35 ” £15 és. 
35 ” ” ” ” 40 ” £17 10s. 
40 ” ” ” ” 45 ” £20 Os. 
45 ” ” ” ” 50 ” £25 6s. 
50 ” ” ” ” 55 ” £35 Os. 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” ° e £50 Os. 
60 ” ” ” ” 65 ” a £60 Os. 


These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, those 
declared in March, 1925, which were guaranteed for eight 
years to March 2, 1933. The bonuses now declared are 
guaranteed for a period of ten years to March 5, 1936. 

In the Irish Free State the basis of taxation is less favour- 
able than in the United Kingdom, and in addition the surplus 
is proportionately much less. It has therefore been decided that 
the above rates of bonus for policies issued before January 1, 
1923, shall not apply to policies in force in the Irish Free State, 
but such policies will continue to receive bonus at the rates and 
for the period previously guaranteed. 

The total amount which has been allotted under our profit- 
sharing scheme since its initiation by way of bonus to the 
Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor staff is £9,545,292, 
made up as follows: 


Outdoor Policy- 
Year. Staff. holders. TOTAL. 

From March, 1908, 
to March, 1923... £805,920 £ 2,960,000 £3,765,920 
March, 1924 227,642 906,650 1,134,292 
March, 1925 in 387,097 1,719,301 2,106,398 
March, 1926 on. 440,945 2,097,737 2,538,682 
£ 1,861,604 £7,683,688 £9,545,292 


The important changes which have been effected during recent 
years in the organization of the work of the Industrial Branch, 
both at Chief Office and among the Superintendency and Agency 
Staff, have resulted in a progressive decrease in the rate of 
expenditure in this Branch, as shown by the following table: 


Year. Expense Ratio. 


1920 ... 40.50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 
1921 ... 36.92 ,, 
1922 ... 32.12 ,, 
1923 ... 29.74  ,, 
1924 ... 27.86  ,, 
1925 ... 26.59  ,, 


In 1878 the Company initiated the practice of granting free 
policies to those policyholders who discontinued payment of 
premiums on weekly policies of 10 years’ duration provided that 
the life assured had attained the age of 21 years. In 1882 this 
concession was extended to policies of 5 years’ duration. On 
the introduction of monthly premium contracts in 1904 free 
policies were granted under these tables to policies of 3 years’ 
duration irrespective of the age of the life assured. In 1907 the 
age at which free policies were granted was reduced from 21 
years to 15 years in the case of weekly premium policies. 

In view of the reduction in expenses which has resulted from 
the reorganization mentioned above, the Directors have decided 
as from January 1, 1926, to grant free policies to weekly policies 
which have been 3 years in force provided that the life assured 
has attained the age of 10 years. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have paid during the 
year to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting approxi- 
mately to £3,713,000, making a total of over £28,769,000 since 
National Health Insurance was introduced. Included in the 
amount paid during the year is a sum of £238,137 expended on 
additional (non-cash) Benefits granted as a result of the first 
valuation of the Societies and made up as follows: Dental 
Treatment, £101,925; Hospital and Convalescent Home Treat- 
ment £115,240; Medical and Surgical Appliances, £2,497; 
Optical Treatment, £15,635; and Nursing, £2,840. The number 
of persons admitted to membership of the Societies during the 
year was 295,607, of whom 129,881 were men and 165,726 women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance-sheets. 

A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 

EDGAR HORNE, 

D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE 

G. E. MAY, Secretary. 

J. BURN, General Manager. 

F. P. SYMMONS, Actuary. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained 

upon applicati 


pplication 


} Directors, 
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YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS LTD. 


YACHT BROKERS 
FOR SALE 


1,800-TON STEAM YACHT, recently reconditioned, with 
1925 reclassification certificates. Very large accommodation. 
Economical consumption. Lying South Coast. Folio S.Y.81 


1,500-TON STEAM YACHT. One of the most luxuriant 
vessels afloat. Twin screw triple expansion engines. Prac- 
tically ready for sea, with full equipment. Foio S.Y.43 


900-TON STEAM YACHT, built 1911, of steel. Triple 
expansion twin screw engines. Entirely redesigned after 
the war, refitted and finished. Speed about 14 knots. 
Moderate price for quick sale. Seen Solent. Folio S.Y.44 


480-TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 
derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, cf steel. Triple 
expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. 2 deckhouses, 3 
saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, and 
one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for imme- 
diate sale. Seen Solent. Folio S.Y. 60. 


233-TON STEAM YACHT. Built of steel in 1894 by well- 
known builders. Recently passed survey. Teak deck, 
accommodation for 8 and crew. Compound engines. Speed 
10 knots on easy consumption. Immediate delivery. Seen 
Solent. Price £9,000. Folio S.Y.38. 


71-TON STEAM YACHT, 77 ft. x 14 ft. Composite built. 
Deckhouse, saloon and 4 staterooms. Compound engines. 
Speed 10 knots. Price £3,500. Folio S.Y.25 


115-TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6 ins. Built 
recently of teak. Twin Gleniffer engines. 2 saloons, 5 
staterooms. Seen Solent. Price £8,000. Folio M1,275 


52-TON MOBILE HOUSE YACHT. Comfortably fitted 
for party of 4 or 6, and crew. Large saloon, dining saloon, 
two staterooms, bathroom, nice deckhouse. 4 h.p. paraffin 
engine. Speed 7 knots approx. Electric light. Charter 
only. Seen Solent. Folio H5 


40-FT. MOTOR CRUISER, 8 ft. 3 ins. beam, straight 
bow, canoe stern. Fitted Astle Studebaker engine. Self- 
starter and electric light. Saloon and forecastle, etc. Ex- 
cellent condition. Seen Dublin. Price £350. Folio M58 


16-TON CUTTER, lying Helford, built 1902 by Bond, of 
teak. L.O.A. 47 ft., beam 10 ft. 5 ins., draught 6 ft. 6 ins. 
Sails and gear in good condition, almost new. One dinghy, 
1 cabin, ex-saloon ; headroom 6 ft. ; 2 berths; lead ballast, 
about 2} tons inside, 54 tons on keel ; electric light through- 
out; 20/24 h.p. Ailsa Craig engine with reverse gear 
fitted 1923. The vessel throughout is in perfect condition ; 
a handy and well-behaved craft; can be sailed single- 
handed. Price £800 or near offer. Folio A5 


8-TON KETCH, 28 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins. x 5 ft. 6 in. draught, 
Carvel built, of pitch-pine. Straight bow, Loch Fyne stern. 
1 saloon and forecastle. In very sound condition. Well- 
known seaboat. Price £150. Seen Solent. Folio S150 


7-TON YAWL. Well found sea-boat. Equipped for cruis- 
ing. 5 ft. 9 ins. headroom. Large accommodation. 2 
bunks, cot in forecastle. Dinghy. Complete £168. Seen 
Essex. Folio S2 


For further particulars and 
orders to view apply - - 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


’Phone: Gerrard 3157 
Telegrams: Forenaft, London 


ST. PATRICH’S DAY 


Just published, 6d. net. 12 mo. paper cover enclesed in wrapper. 


ST. PATRICK'S BREASTPLATE 
Adapted by Katherine M. Buck 
The old Irish Hymn commonly called the Breastplate of 
St. Patrick is said to have been made by the ** Apostle of 
Ireland ’’ when about to preach before King Laoghaire at 
Tara. Published at the Sign of The ** Smithy ”’ by Alfred 
H. Mayhew, 56 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Also published by the above at £1 1s. net each, 4to, 
linen extra, top edge gilt. 
Vols. of THE WAYLAND-DIETRICH SAGA 
By Katherine M. Buck 
The first part of the Wayland-Dietrich Saga, The Song 
ef Wayland, is nearing completion, Vol. VI. being in 
course of publication. The second part, The Song of 
Dietrich, will be begun early in 1927. 
“One can but wish her an appreciative and increasing audience.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
“It is a great work and I commend it heartily.""—Saturday Review. 
“It is a great literary achievement.”—Michal Temple in The Referee, 
“So far as the Epic—for it deserves no lesser name—has evolved, 
its author proves her mastery over both manner and matter, and 


shows no sign of flagging.” — 
The late Mr. Albany F. Major in The Bookman. 


London: Alfred H. Mayhew, 56 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
at the Sign of ‘‘ The Smithy.” 


OOKS.—The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, 

£3 3s.; Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 

1819, 2 vols., 42s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, Sacred and 
Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost 
#15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; 
Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, edited by 
Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s.; Sportsman in Ireland, 1897, 
25s. ; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, 
45 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d.; pub. 25s.; Alken’s 
Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,’’ 4 for £15, 1841; Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; London 
Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
#2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; Les 
Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., 
illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by 
Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Sporting Magazine 
from 1826, with many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 
10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation 
by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie's Works, 
Kirriemuir Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's novels, 
fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray’s 
Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘Vail- 
ima "’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book Snop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, 
Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet Again. Ist Edit., 
1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History 
River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 
1901; Way of all Flesh, 1903. 
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The Best Known 


British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 
Notepaper size,2/-the5-quire any difficulty send 3d. in 
box or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 
ple packet of six sheets of Hyde, Cheshire, when sam- 
notepaper and six envelopes ple packet will be sent 
in assorted colours from through our nearest local 
any stationer, price 3d. If agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (March 8, 9 and 10.) 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in 
“THE GOLD RUSH” 
Showing at 3.15, 6.10 and 9.5. 


BILLY SULLIVAN in 
“*THE GOAT GETTER”; etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (March 11, 12 and 13.) 
MARJORIE HUME and BRIAN AHERNE in 
** KING OF THE CASTLE” 


ROD LA ROCQUE, ERNEST TORRENCE and DOROTHY GISH in 
“ NIGHT LIFE OF NEW YORK” 
MUSIC MASTERS’ CAMEO—VERDI, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


GLOBE THEATRE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 


ALL THE KING’S HORSES 
IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. 4032 
Every Evening at 8.30 (until Saturday, March 27) 
WITH ORIGINAL LONDON CAST. 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macieod. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


| REGENT THEATRE, King’s Cross. Museum 9016. Pro- | 
duction of, on Tuesday, March 9th, at 8 p.m., thereafter 8.15, 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday 2.30, Georg Kaiser’s FROM 
MORN TO MIDNIGHT. Translated by ASHLEY DUKES. 
| Cast includes CLAUDE RAINS. 


Literary 
YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 


Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Medical and 
Scientific MSS.; Old Registers. 


ITERARY and Artistic Club desires 100 new members; 
bridge ; dramatic circles; lectures.—Particulars, apply Hon. 
Sec., Emerson Club, 14 Gt. George Street, S.W.1. 


UTHORS desiring successful placings are invited to write 
Sec. 223, Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


ELMSCOTT Chaucer and Doves Press Bible wanted. 

Kindly state price and condition to the largest buyer in the 

country of private press boo HOLLINGS’ BOOK 
SHOP, 7 Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE NOW IN PRESS. POST FREE. 


P « 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P, & O. 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: hall 8t., E.G. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall London, B.C, 8, 


Appointment 


THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT 
LIBRARY 


Applications are invited for the Post of Librarian in the 
Egyptian Government Library, Cairo. 


The appointment will be on contract for three years at a 
fixed salary of £E1,080 (approximately £1,107) a year. 


Candidates must have good experience of Library Work, 
including up-to-date methods of cataloguing, and a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic, including wide acquaintance with Arabic 
Literature. 


Applications should be addressed to H.E. the Minister of 
Education, Cairo, Egypt, before March 31, 1926. 


Miscellaneous 


of 8,000 people by sending cast-ofi clothing, boots, or 
‘* rummage "* of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


Sei MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
47s. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


DVOWSON.—WANTED to PURCHASE, an Advowson 

in the County of Cornwall, anywhere.—Write with full 

particulars to Box A921, SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


EVONSHIRE VIOLETS sent to any address, post free, 
from 5s. upwards.—G. Zambra, Windward, Dawlish. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 6.3.1926 
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A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage A 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. N 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


NC 
LE 
Visitors to London (and Residents) should use ! 
D A RLINGTON’S | 
“Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity Grarnic MI 
ENVIRONS. 30 Mapsand Plans 80 [liustrations. LO 0 DY N 
60 Iilustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations Maj-s & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. = 
RIVIERA: 6/. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX with ever 70 yrs. The Best Remedy known fo 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RRONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA Pe COUGHS, COLDS 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | THE ITALIAN RIVIERA “Dr CO BROWNE." INFLUENZA, CATARR, 
° an rue a. ve 
How and other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM, GOUT 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. Of all Chemists. 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 5 
NATIONAL REVIEW 
. MAXSE 
MARCH 1926 
Episodes of the Month The Fancies and Fallacies of our ral 
Germany and the Council Financiers ee ar 
By J. H. HARLEY Fiat Justitia By A. C. G. HASTINGS be 
British Trade and the Empire : SIN Gc 
By F. L. McDOUGALL, Author of Markets | Country Views pu 
The First Voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, wi 
Putting the Clock Back in Malaya : 
By G. ARTHUR ST. GEORGE 1497 
Play the Game ; 
Johnson and Sir John Hawkins y By Tue Ricut Rev. BisHop KNOX, D.D. to 
By Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart. 
Correspondence Section 
By Miss FRANCES PITT eo Conditions in Scotland—Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell's | 
Naivasha in the ’Nineties The Call of South Africa at 
By Bric.-GgneraL AUSTIN, D.S.O., C.M.G. The Red Terror in Russia sid 
Price 3/= net it 
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